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and provide longer life ond more wecring surface. Made 
from selected hairy leather — it has proved its superiority in 
actual use. 


EINFORCEL 
VERY BEST 


Verybest Straps and Strapping ~ 


For all weaving loom needs. Cut from quality hairy and 
oak leather to individual requirements, each type of strap is 
designed and made to give maximum service. 


@ Seventy-five years in the business 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N. 
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AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 

; PROVIDENCE, R. |. GREENVILLE, S. C. 

| Bowen Square Point Travelers Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical Bowen Improved Vertical Offset 


Bowen Flat, Oval and Round Wire Travelers 


. COMPANY 


art the New Year Right! 


With “U.S. 


Textile manufacturers are afhicted with 
enough problems these days, without 
having’ to contend with Traveler Trou- 
ble. 


That’s why more and more spinners are 


changing to U.S. Ring Travelers. 


From the experience of fellow manufac- 
turers, they know that U. S. Travelers 
produce smooth, kink-free, uniform yarns 
of all kinds and that these Travelers wear 
longer because they are MADE to 
‘TAKE IT” in the present-day battle for 


more and more production. 
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A Traveler for Every Fibre 


* Wind All Yarn Counts atthe 


R 0 10 . ( 0) N [ RS One Highest Winding Speed 


All Roto-Coners* equipped to wind cotton knit- 
ting yarns have one standard Rotary Tra- 
verse. The grooves in this roll are designed to 
give the one angle of wind which ts best for all 
yarn numbers. 
A This is important to yarn mills because you can 


operate your machines at the top speed regard- 
less of changes in yarn count. There is no slow- 
down of production when winding the coarser 
yarns, for the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
produce the minimum number of winds for all 


counts. 


This uniformity is also important to knitters. 
There are no settings to be made in the winding 
hence identical cones are produced 


machine 
from spindle to spindle. 


Wntversal nding Co mpan 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


*Reg U.S. Pat. OF. 


CONER 
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WARPING CONES DYEING PACKAGES 
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PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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» 
Henry uttered those ringing 
7 words: ‘Give me Liberty or give 


Inspired Oy that patriotic spirit 


we tind the beginning of this new 
year is an appropriate time to ask 
what more we at home can do to 
bring this war to a quick and 
successtul conclusion. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


President 


) 


PRODUCTS 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, wired at Southern Plant—Midglicy Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants~Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


> 
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Features 


‘4 Fae 1 it will wind any kind and any count 
Rie of staple yarn from fine combed ati 
Millions of years ago the Protoceratops was a 
Rt to heavy wool yarns for arctic thriving species of reptile. Then Mother Nature's 
economy changed, but the Protoceratops couldn't | 
F : 9 It will wind @ straight base cone change with it. Result—just a has been! | 
for warping or a convex base cone | 
ba, The modern business which overlooks flexibility 
| ge faces the same fate as the Protoceratops, for rapid | 
" . 3 It will produce 9 different angles change is the order of the day. That is why we | 
f wind from 9° to 18°. 
recommend the Foster Model 102, which is the 
Se if you radically change your count ; 
: ae or type of yarn. most flexible winder of its type on the market. 
. g 4 It will wind package dyed yarn, 
if damp. No jumping out of FOSTER MACHINE 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
5 it will wind emulsion treated yarn. 
In fact, it is frequently equipped 
eet 4 with an emulsion attachment. 
od 
5 Changeovers from cones to tubes, 
or vice versa, are comparatively Attachment 
inexpensive. 
ea One side can wind cones and the 
* ] other tubes, if desired. 
This machine also gives you TWICE 
Sear THE PRODUCTION WITH 1/3 LESS 
aa COST as compared with older models. 
e It is available to mills able 
to obtain the required 
Ay preference rating. 
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In Slashing... 


BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 


Some of the variables which affect the moisture content in warps 


are (1) Variable moisture content of material entering dryer, 
(2) Processing and storage faults, (3) Faulty equipment, (4) Im- 
proper machine adjustments, (5) Variations in driving motor 
speed, (6) Variable size level, (7) Variable size temperature, and 
(8) Variable cylinder temperature. An installation of Barber- 
Colman controls will compensate for these variables and permit 
maximum production of uniform and highest quality. The Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Controller will allow the slasher to be 
operated at maximum temperature and therefore at the highest 
speed possible to produce the greatest yardage with a constant 
moisture content, 


Compensates for the variables : 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION... 


The illustration at the left shows one of the Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Controllers installed on a battery of 
nine slashers in a well-known New England cotton mill, 
where it is instrumental in maintaining uniform quality of 
high-grade sheeting and other products. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. U.S.A. U.S.A. ENGLAND 
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: lf you have waved your magic wand and have produced from your silk hat a new fiber, a 
| new finish, a new process or a new machine for the textile industry, you are invited to tell 

us about it. We have successfully pioneered many “firsts.” We have worked with organ- 
izations and individuals in their “trial and error” phases, and from small beginnings have 
helped many new ideas grow to important stature. 


The mills we represent make 25,000 different fabrics. They are consuming more than 30,000 
bales of cotton per month, as well as substantial quantities of rayon and other synthetics. 


They are modernly equipped with the finest machinery, humidification and lighting—all the 
“magic” of former years, now in common use. 


Today's magic may be tomorrow's commonplace—IN VOLUME—and we are volume 
producers. 


Our selling organizations have a strong position in many markets—for industrial fabrics, 
garment fabrics, fine cottons and rayons, towels and toweling, etc. 


If you believe that you HAVE something, either for textile products or processes, we shall 
ah be glad to review it with you. Our laboratories are constantly reviewing the field of textiles 
and textile processes to find better ways to make better products. 


Get in touch with our TECHNICAL DIVISION and let's find out if we have a mutual interest. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


65 WORTH STREET ° NEW YORK 13, N, Y, 
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HOW “HOLLOWING-OUT” DUG HIS OWN GRAVE 


If this particularly obnoxious gremlin 
— one of the ‘Spinning Frame Gremlins”’ 
that delight in wrecking yarn quality and 
interfering with production — hadn't 
done such a thoroughly destructive job in 
this particular case, the boss spinner 
would have been philosophical about it 
Instead, he got sore, and recommended 
that the roll coverings be changed to 
Spinna Calf 

And. of course, that meant the end of 
Hollowing-Out. For Lawrence's Spinna is 
triple-resilient the leather fibres them 
selves are springy ...the interlacing 
fibre structure will ‘’ give’’ and then re- 
turn to original shape ...and the ai 
spaces in between compress and expand as 
the pressure comes on and off. So the cot 
holds its shape from end to end because it 
always springs back after the traversing 
of the slive 

This triple-resiliency puts an end to 


coo. And. the 
other Spinning Frame Gremlins give up 


trouble from Haerd-Ends. 


for other reasons, when Spinna Calf ap- 


ROLL COVERING 


pears. Eyebrows vanish, because Spinna's 
high frictional surface carries waste well 
back on the clearers. Lapping-up is all 
through because there are no rough or 
sticky places to ‘‘grab’’ the yarn. Starx 
admits defeat because Spinna Calf 1s 


mineral-canned, and the chrome content 


helps reduce static troubles. 


Old Man Wear has a tougher fight with 
Spinna, too, for that tight-packed grain 
surface next tothe yarn is extremely wear- 
resistant. For long life and a more posi- 
tive, trouble-free drafting surface . 


have your roll coverer use Spinna, the 


calfskin he knows gives him more uni- 
form quality. 


a2 4 
4 4 
‘ 4’ 
CET | 
LEATHERS. 
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E e AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
Spinna NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


THE APRON THAT PROVED 
ITS RIGHT TO "NO. 1” 


For many years, Lawrence Chrome Apron Leather has demon- 


rh strated superior drafting quality and greater economy over all 

in other materials used for aprons on spinning and roving frames .. . 

f- 

i- MORE EFFICIENT — Lawrence Chrome has a smooth, 
firm surface with a high co-efficient of friction — just right for 

- holding and drawing the fibres. It resists abrasion for a long 


period of time. Furthermore, because of its mineral tannage, 
it is less susceptible to static. 


MORE DEPENDABLE — Lawrence Chrome aprons hold 
their shape longer because their tough network of springy fibres 
is not subject to permanent stretch, lengthwise or laterally. And 


“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all the pores absorb oily and gummy deposits, leaving none on the 
counts... can take ordinary hard ends without leav- surface to spoil the varn. 

ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to ; 

18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 

Spinna Calf — the most gencrally-used calfskin — ts MORE CONVENIENT — Aprons made from Lawrence 
your best choice.”’ Chrome are furnished open-end, permitting quick individual 


replacements—even in bottom positions—without costly delays. 


No wonder more Lawrence Chrome is being used more for spin- 
ning and roving frames than any other brand. It is standard with 
Whitin Machine Works. Specify Lawrence Chrome Apron 
Leather the next time you order aprons. 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S$. C: 
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STARTING JANUARY 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definitegquota— and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 
That's where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won't prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100°) record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
“10°,” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. ‘Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, LO or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50°), or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—WITH WAR BONDS 


This space contributed to Victory by TEXTILE BULLETIN 
This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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. HEN victory comes many mills will have: 
to replace worn out equipment. Others 


will have to modernize, regardless of the condi- 
tion of their equipment, in order to put costs on a 
competitive basis. Not all these mills can be taken 
care of at once. The demand for new machinery 
will be greater than the supply for several years. 


Start a “victory list’ now of the new equipment 
you will need and consult with us regarding your 
requirements so we can put you on our victory list. 


A good way to put your spinning department 
on an efficient, low cost basis quickly and with a 
comparatively small investment is to install H & B 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning. These systems 
can be supplied complete with new frames or can 
be adapted to any make of standard frame. 
Change over installations require a relatively short 
time and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Upkeep and maintenance are also low because 
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FO ee Tae i | the systems are SIMPLE, — no belts, easy to clean, 
| d readily adjusted, while th 
| easy to operate and readily adjusted, while the 
& B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEM y agi 
! quality of the product equals that of any other 
f system on the market. 
3 H & B AMERICAN Power savings will also be 
: MACHINE COMPANY important, because of the great 
’ reduction in the number of spin- 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
a dies required. 
BOSTON OFFICE: (61 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg. ; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE 1201-3 Johnston Building Ask our nearest representa- 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co.. . 
115 Broad St., New York, U. S. A. tive to call. 
N 


: | — 
H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
, WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 
S 
| 
4H & B 5-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 
3 
| 
| 
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DOLBAR FOR DOLLAR- 
POUND FOR POUND 
PHI-®-SOL WG 
iS A SUPERIOR 
WETIING OUT AGENT 


Pr @ SOL WG possesses ex- 
values of particular 
@Wectiveness in sanforizing, tex- 
printing, bleaching, pad 
Gyeing, preliminary wetting out 
i and finishing opera- 
tions. Out inquiries are solicited. 
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Principles GOOD Supervision 


By DR. GEORGE D. HEATON, PASTOR 
MYERS PARK BAPTIST CHURCH, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Y first impulse is to speak the word of praise that 
belongs to the men who did the production job 
which saved America and the world. Wherever I go, and 
see the record of production in diversified plants, I know 
what you know: it was supervision that did the job. Men 
who knew how to get the most from machinery; men who 
learned how to teach and train; men who stayed by the job 
when there wére irritations of absenteeism, and grievances. 
It was no magic; it was no miracle; it was sheer intelligence 
motivated by the highest patriotism; and I acknowledge my 
debt to you men of supervision for what you have done. 
No it wasn’t magic; it was hard work and intelligent 
leadership which produced the materials for this war. But 
with all that has been done, there are some mighty dark 
clouds in the sky yet. The labor situation has by no means 
reached stability. No one knows exactly how it ts going to 
turn out. There are some who predict that we will have a 
strengthening of the three divisions of labor; there are 
others who feel that the autocracy of some unions will 
bring a swing toward democratic controls which will cause 
a strengthening of small units—to me this is the most plaus- 
ible possibility; and there are others who see the recovery 
of independent unions in separate plants. But I honestly 
feel that all supervision in the South should understand 
that collective bargaining is here to stay; and supervision 
that is predicated on the motive of preventing it will defeat 
itself. We are going to have more labor difhculties in the 
months to come; but they will be in a different atmosphere; 
the shift from war to peace production. This shift is going 
to challenge every practice of labor and management; and 
we shall be tested as by fire. All this will be intensified by 
the character of the men who come back from the services. 
There are feelings among these men which are now highly 
inflammable; and that might result in a strife at the em- 
ployment gate of industry which would cause us to lose the 
democracy for which they now offer their lives. Good 
supervision is one of the hopes we have that these already 
strained relations between labor and service men will not 
become so acute that we will have the trouble on our hands 


“Principles of Good Supervision’ was the title of the main 
address delivered at last month's meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at Charlotte After Dr. Heaton had made his 
talk many persons who had heard him, impressed by the very 
clear summarization of supervisory problems, requested that the 
speaker's remarks be put in printed form. 
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which broke the post-war democracies of Europe 25 years 
ago. Things certainly are going to be different when de- 
mobilization comes. 

But there are certain principles of good supervision that 
always hold; and now is the time for us to see these things 
and adopt them as matters of constant practice. I do not 
say that they will guarantee freedom from labor trouble; 
but I do know that these principles properly employed will 
give you a safe charting through every stormy sea. 

Now every man in a supervisory capacity, whether he is 
a plant superintendent or a second hand, should make an 
appraisal of his work, and what he is supposed to be doing, 
and how he can accomplish that thing. He must ask him- 
self again the question: “What am I supposed to be doing 
here? And what means are at my disposal for realizing 
these ends ?”’ 


Not Only Yarns Are Blended 


You will be surprised at how uniform the answer is. 
Company policy may differ from plant to plant; but in the 
long run the task of every supervisor is the same: the 
proper blending of men, machines and materials into a 
profitable, productive relationship with a minimum of wear, 
waste and weariness. Now you take that sentence and study 
it, and then study yourself. You have a job to do in this 
pattern, and some of the old complexes of supervision will 
not do it. The ‘‘bull” complex is gone; it did not produce 
profitably; and it created waste and weariness. The idea of 
down the line supervision being a stooge of management 
instead of management itself must go too. Every man of 
supervisory responsibility must have the right of initiative 
which goes with management; lacking this, he has neither 
respect for himself nor does he command the respect of his 
workers. 

Now then in this appraisal we must see that the key to 
our industrial situation rests in the people whom we super- 
vise. Of course you must know the eccentricities of yarn 
under certain conditions of humidity; of course you must 
know your machinery, its capacities and its dangers; and 
any irregularities must be met by mechanical ingenunity; 
but this is only a small segment of supervision. In your 
mill, when you want to get production up, you need not 
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pull your hair, you simply need to get people to do some- 
thing different from what they have been doing. When 
production costs are too high to be tolerated, if you are 
going to bring them down, then you must get the people to 
do something different from what they have been doing. 
When you get a bad accident record, then you must lead 
people to accept the rules of safety. When you have high 
maintenance cost; you must look to people to bring it down. 


Do the People Follow? 


So good supervision must find those principles by which 
you can reduce the wear and tear on human relationships; 
and how incentives can be brought into play which will 
get the job done in a better way. Your success. depends 
upon whether people are following you. You may have the 
label of top management; but the only way to tell a leader 
is to look behind him and see if people are following him; 
if they are not, then it is all a fake. And your house will 
come tumbling in on you sometime; many a man has found 
it out too late. 

What then are the principles. of good supervision by 
which we can be reasonably sure that our people will fol- 
low our leadership and we will be able to achieve our aims. 
A man must understand the nature, the eccentricities, and 
the background of the people who work with him. With 
some you must be tough and use strong language—they like 
it; but with others there must be sympathetic encourage- 
ment. And then there is the factor of family life and health 
which always enters in. For all you know a letter may have 
come yesterday that changed the man’s outlook completely; 
or there is sickness in the home which ts taxing the person's 
strength. Some must be led in one way, and some in an- 
other. 

If we have supervision that takes into account this nature 


of human beings then we will find ourselves adopting new 
practices in placement and assignment. With all the scarc- 
ity of labor there is still a need to find out what job this 
person is best suited for, if you really want work to be 
done. 

Once we have made the proper placement, then a’ prin- 
ciple of good supervision involves teaching in the best way 
that person how to do that job so that she will be able to 
do with confidence the thing that is expected of her. We 
shall always be indebted to those men like Mike Kane, who 
pioneered in TWI and JIT and showed how the time could 
be cut down and how the teaching could be improved. 
This is one permanent improvement which the war has 
brought to industry. But we need to remind ourselves that 
if we are going to have the respect of our pupils, we must 
be more intelligent and more alert. A lot of supervisors 
are in danger of being trampled down by the crowd that 
they are supposed to be leading. 

Then another principle of good supervision involves 
upgrading and promotion. Some percentage of these people 
are going to try to get ahead, and if they find the doors 
closed you are going to be losing to other firms those who 
would be of the most service to you. Upgrading begins 
with the simple courtesy of appreciation for good work; 
for willingness to do a bit more; the word that shows the 
gratitude; the deed that means appreciation. Then be sure 
that the doors of opportunity are open for those who would 
rise; and be sure that promotions are fair. These men who 
are coming back from the service are accustomed to getting 
stripes and bars for hard work; and awards for meritorious 
service. You better take it into account now. 

Another principle of good supervision involves of course 
the proper handling of grievances. This is the eternal prob- 
lem, but it is no coincidence that grievances pile up in one 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Familiarizing Operating Executives with Research 


EXTILE MILL superintendents, overseers and second 

hands in the South are becoming increasingly aware of 
the progress that is being made in textile research because 
of a series of meetings currently being sponsored by the 
Cotton-Textilé Institute, Inc. 

Four meetings have been conducted thus tar by John 
Wigington, director of the institute's 
division of technical service. The most 
recent gathering was held Jan. 4 at 
Spartanburg, ‘S. C., with 45 mill men 
from the surrounding area present. 
Previous meetings were held at Ander- 
son, Greenville and Clemson, S. C. 
Similar assemblies will take place at 
other Southern textile centers in the 
near future, all to be handled by Mr. 
Wigington. 

The discussion at Spartanburg began 

John Wigington With an explanation of the latest de- 

velopments in cotton research being 
sponsored by various colleges and trade organizations. Mr. 
Wigington described the various technical services offered 
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by his division and urged those present to make use of 
them. By use of charts he demonstrated the results of recent 
cotton research, pointing out among other things that he 
expects cotton buying in the future to be on a variety rather 
than staple basis. 


Picture above was taken at the Spartanburg meeting. 


Mr. Wigington has expressed the hope that these meet- 
ings will aid the cotton textile industry by giving mill oper- 
ating executives information as to what is taking place in 


research and encouraging them substitute science for guess- 


work in solving mill technical problems. 
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« With this formula you can calculate the number of possible com- 
binations of X fibers (natural and synthetic) taken Y at a time, 
that could be used in cloth construction ... the answer will 
amaze you. 


— 


We know, of course, that no one will actually use this formula. 
Common sense, experience and the ultimate use of the fabric will 
eliminate many possible combinations. The ones that emerge, 
however, will offer more complicated dyeing problems than we 
have known in the past. 


Plan today for tomorrow's dyeing problems... tell us your story 
.-.send us a portion of your sample pieces. 
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HERE has been much controversy concerning the first 

cotton mill in the Southern states. About 1900 the 
late D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., prepared the 
information presented below. (For a discussion of which 
is the oldest mill, see pages 34 and 35.) 


In 1813 Michael Schenck, then known as Shenk, and 
Absolom Warlick (his brother-in-law), erected a mill at 
Mill Branch, one and one-half miles east of Lincolnton, 
N. C. Much of the machinery was built by Michael Beam 
on the premises. The original contract for machinery, call- 
ing for the installation of two spinning frames with 70 
flyers, is thought to be still in existence. A second contract 
for installation of additional machinery in this mill is re- 
produced on the page facing this. For the convenience of 
readers, the contents of this contract are at the bottom of 
this page. John Hope Smith and Dr. James Bivings bought 
an interest in the Schenck-Warlick mill in 1819. 


In 1818 Joel Battle and Henry A. Donaldson built a 
mill at the Falls of Tar River (now Rocky Mount, N. C.) 
They worked negro slave labor. This mill was burned by 
the Union Army in 1863. 


In 1820 Henry Humphreys built the Mount Heccla 
Mills at Greensboro, N. C. It was three stories high and 
the first steam cotton mill in North Carolina. The machin- 
ery was shipped by boat from Philadelphia to Wilmington, 
thence up the river to Fayetteville and carried across the 
country in wagons to Greensboro. Thomas A. Tate, a clerk 
for Humphreys, later bought the mill. When wood for 
fuel became scarce around Greensboro, Tate moved the mill 
by wagon to Mountain Island, N. C., where it was operated 
by water power. 


In 1832 E. M. Holt built a mill on Alamance Creek, in 
Orange County, N. C., W. A. Carrington being associated 
with him. In 1833 John W. Leak built a mill at Rocking- 
ham, N. C. It was chartered as Richmond Mfg. Co. This 
mill was burned by the Union Army in 1865 and was re- 
built in 1869. In 1833 General McDuffie and Mitchell 
King built a mill at Vaucluse, S.C. In 1836 Francis Fries 
and Dr. Schumann built a mill at Salem, N. C. In 1837 
William Gregg built a mill at Graniteville, $. C. In 1838 
John M. Morehead built a mill at Leaksville, N. C. 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this 27th day 
of April 1816 between Michael Shenk & Absolom Warlick 
of the County of Lincoln & State of North Carolina of the 
one part, and Michael Beam of the County and State afore- 
said of the other part, Witnesseth that the said Michael 
Beam obliges himself to build for the said Shenk & Warlick 
within twelve months from this date, a spinning machine, 
with one hundred & forty four fliers, with three sets of 
flooted rolers, the back set to be of wood, the other two sets 
to be of Iron, the machine to be made in two frames, with 
two sets of wheels, one carding machine, with two sets of 
cards to run two ropings, each to be one foot wide, with a 
picking machine to be attached to it with as many saws as 
may be necessary to feed the carding machine; one roping 
machine with four heads. All the above machinery to be 
completed in a workmanlike manner—and the said Beam is 
to board himself and find all the materials for the machine, 
& set the machine going on a track on Ab. Warlick’s place, 
below where the old machine stood; the said Shenk & War- 
lick are to have the hands for the machine, & the running 


Second Contract for Machinery In First Southern Mill 


gears made at their expense but the said Beam is to fix the 
whole machinery above described thereto; the wooden cans 
for the roping and spinning and the real to be furnished by 
said Shenk & Warlick, all the strap & bands necessary for 
the machinery to be furnished by said Shenk & Warlick. In 
consideration of which the said Shenk & Warlick are to pay 
the said Beam, the sum of thirteen hundred dollars as fol- 
lows to wit, three hundred dollars this day, two hundred 
dollars three months from this date, one hundred dollars six 
months from this date, and the balance of the thirteen hun- 
dred dollars, to be paid to the said M. Beam, within twelve 
months after said machine is started to spinning. In testi- 
mony where we have hereunto set our hands & seals the day 
& year above written. 


Absolom Warlick (SEAL) 
Michael Shenk (SEAL) 


Michael Beam (SEAL) 
Test: 


Robt. W. Burton 
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Universal Winding Observes Golden 


HEREVER there are yarns to wind, there are Uni- 
W versal winding machines to wind them. Whether it 
be cotton in England, linen in India, silk in China, rayon 
in the United States, or coils for radio, filling bobbins for 
parachutes, cones for knitting, tubes for dyeing—it's prob- 
ably wound on a “Universal.” With this statement Univer- 
sal Winding Co. of Providence, R. I., has published a 
booklet celebrating the 50th anniversary of the firm. 

After a half-century of production, the Universal Wind- 
ing Co. can look to many laurels. The development by the 
company of the ‘'self-supporting package” which winds 
thread on a cone without need for a flange to hold it in 
place, revolutionized the textile industry. Throughout the 
world, more than 90 per cent of the coned yarn is coned 
on Universal winding machines. Likewise, more than 90 
per cent of all coned synthetic filament is coned on Univer- 
sal machines. 


it Was a Difficult Job 


The facility with which the textile industry cones its yarn 
today is the result of the combined efforts of three men. 
one of whom knew nothing of mechanics and another of 


whom knew nothing of textiles. 


No one knew the difficulties of winding more than Jo- 
seph R. Leeson of Providence, a thread importer, distribut- 
ing the products of such well-known manufacturers as Fin- 
layson, Bousfield & Co. of Scotland. 

He was no mechanic, he was ready to admit, but he felt 
positive that a winding machine could be built along the 
lines of the balling machine which would produce a pack- 
age that would be self-contained without flanges, compactly 
wound and supported on a cheap container. Like the baller, 
the machine must place the thread on the tube without dis- 
turbing its twist or elasticity. 

Mr. Leeson confided his beliefs to his associate, Frederick 
H. Bishop. Mr. Bishop, also envisioning a new development 
in the textile industry, said he knew a young inventor, 
Simon W. Wardwell, who had done some excellent work 
for several well-known companies such as Thompson-Hous- 
ton Co., now the General Electric Co. 

Mr. Wardwell was called in and was confronted for the 
first time in his life with a problem of the textile industry, 
about which, he confessed, he knew absolutely nothing. Mr. 
Leeson described what he wanted, illustrating, company 
tradition says, by winding a thread around a pencil. 

Some time later, young Wardwell returned and reported 
that the device Mr. Leeson wanted could not possibly be 
developed with a balling machine as a base since the prin- 
ciple was entirely wrong. He had discovered, however, he 
said, a winding machme that would do what Mr. Leeson 
wanted. 

Simon Wardwell's first machine, built in 1891, is in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. But newer, fuller 
developed machines patterned after it today are in use the 
world over. 
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The No. 50 machine of today for various yarns is used 
for winding more than 90 per cent of the synthetic filament 
made in the world. A flexible machine, it winds any type 
of material from any type of supply into any type of 
“precise-wound’’ package. While there are innumerable 
variations of the No. 50 machine, the winding principle is 
constant and each builds the same type package. 

Almost standard for winding filling bobbins is the No. 
90 machine. Filling yarn was originally spun directly onto 
small bobbins that were placed, without further prepara- 
tion, in the shuttle. Introduction of the No. 90 winding 
machine made it possible to spin to the maximum ring, 
then wind from the large bobbin to compact bobbins sized 
exactly for the shuttle. 

Used to pioneering in industry, the company was one of 
the first manufacturing plants in Rhode Island to tackle war 
work. 

Lieut. Robert Leeson, U. S. Navy, grandson of the foun- 
der, and president of the company, in 1939 decided there 
would be need for war production. 

Although converted to war work, the company is still 
manufacturing and selling machines on approved priorities 
of the WPB: Sales offices are already booking orders for 
post-war delivery. 

Developed just before the war, the company has a new 
automatic filling winder which has been placed in several 
plants and is in successful operation. Work started on its 
development in 1937 and it has just, according to plant 
ofhcials, reached a high stage of efficiency. 

Just what Universal Winding Co. plans is not being re- 
vealed by the company ofhcials. But, they say, the engi- 
neering and researching departments are working diligently 
and are continually abreast of the trends and know “‘exactly 
what is going on in the textile industry.” 


The Company Executives 


Robert A: Leeson, chairman of the board of directors. 
went to work in the plant in 1899 after graduating from 
Harvard. He worked in every department, running lathes, 
milling machines and drills. Apprenticeship completed, he 
became assistant treasurer, then treasurer, and finally presi- 
dent. 

Officers of the company also include Lieut. Robert Lee- 
son, vice-chairman of the board of directors, Parkman D. 
Howe, president; Leonard O. Smith, vice-president and 
clerk; Charles L. Bates, vice-president, and Charles H. Cars- 
well, treasurer. 

No elaborate celebration marked the 50th milestone. 
Company officials feel that results of the work during the 
past half-century constitute all that is required by way of 
a monument. Founded originally to help the textile indus- 
try, the company has directed itself toward that aim down 
through the years. If, incidentally, the firm itself became 
successful, it was in trying to fulfill its original mission. 
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By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART TWENTY-SIX 


Having finished his discussion of the various pique 
weaves, Dr. Nelson now takes up double fabric 
designs. In the next installment he will deal with 
the same subject, this to be followed by rayon dou- 
ble fabrics. 


Y double fabrics we mean two separate and distinct fab- 

rics, woven one above the other in the same loom. 
Double fabrics have two separate sets of warp and filling 
and the designs for face and back fabrics have to be laid 
out on their own sets of warp and filling threads. 


333 334 


335 


The three following rules will simplify the laying out of 
these designs: first, on face threads and picks put face pat- 
tern; second, on back threads and picks put back pattern; 
third, on every back pick, lift every face thread. 


£. 
336 337 


When laying out a design it is advisable that the lines 
on design paper that are to be used for the back threads 
and picks be lightly marked so that it will be easier to 
indicate each weave on its own threads and picks and avoid 
mistakes. 


BiriBiF 339 340 
338 


Double fabrics are made in the proportion of one face 
thread to one back thread. also two face threads to one back 
thread, and correspondingly in the picks. When made on 


20 


the one and one principle the sizes of yarn for face and 
back are about equal but when made on the two and one 
principle, the backing threads can be heavier than the face 
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341 342 


threads. The following illustrations will show fully the 
different steps in constructing these designs. The letters F 
and B represent, respectively, face and back threads. 

Fig. 333 illustrates the face weave. Fig. 334 illustrates 
the back weave. Fig. 335 illustrates the face weave arranged 
on face threads and face picks. Fig. 336 illustrates the 
back weave arranged on back threads and back picks. Fig. 
337 illustrates both weaves combined. Fig. 338 illustrates 
the complete design showing face threads raised on back 
picks. 

In this design two separate plain fabrics will have been 
produced. If the threads and picks were arranged one back, 
one white, a black fabric would be made on top and a 
white fabric at bottom. 

[ha warp of a solid color was used with only one filling a 
bag effect would be produced, that is, the filling would be 
bound at both selvages. These designs can be made using 
this principle so as to have the fabric bound only at one 
selvage which will make the fabric double width when 
opened out. This is obtained by arranging the picks two 


f F 
343 344 


face, two back, illustrated by the design described below. 
This design is not a perfect double fabric, as only one 
filling has been used for face and back, but if two fillings 
had been used a double fabric would be produced without 
any binding or stitching. 

Fig. 339 illustrates the face weave. Fig. 340 illustrates 
the back weave. Fig. 341 illustrates the face weave arranged 
on face threads and face picks. Fig. 342 illustrates the back 
weave arranged on back picks. Fig. 343 illustrates both 
weaves combined, Fig. 344 illustgates the complete design 
showing face threads raised on back picks. 
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During 1943 we built no textile machinery. The 

our efforts have been directed towards two ends:— 
First, to carry on our vital war emergency jobs— machine 
tools, guns and airplane equipment; 

Second, to furnish promptly repair parts and supplies to 
enable your looms to make good on their wartime jobs. 


We have met and are meeting required schedules on the 
war jobs; you know how exceedingly well we have served 
you on repairs. 
Now some of our emergency war jobs are completed, and 
our 1944 program calls for a resumption of loom , 
the War Production Board. 


We trust, as the year progresses, the situation on our many 
battlefronts will become so favorable and ultimate victory so 
sure and so near at hand, that our trickle of loom orders may 
become a stream and your mill may again be busy weaving 
the fabrics of peace. 

But while the war lasts, loom-building must be regulated 
by the needs of our military forces. 


May 1944 bring peace to a tortured world and opportunity 
for all people to enjoy the arts of peace. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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the War? 


By Carl R. Harris, Vice-Pres. and Asst. Treas. of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C 


HAT is to be expected of our textile operating ex- 
W ecutives now,,after the war, or for that matter at 
any time, will, to all practical purposes, remain the same 
though the problems that they are called upon to meet may 
vary or change materially. The latter fact being recognized, 
it goes without saying that the qualifications required to 
become or remain a successful operating executive will 
broaden and become more exacting as time passes. This ts 
not hard to understand when we consider the many com- 
plications and added responsibilities that have been thrust 
upon them as a result of changing conditions. 

Frankly, as I see it, the task ahead for our operating 
men is one of major proportions. They are the members of 
an organization whose job it is to get things done, and to 
get them done properly; they are responsible for the equip- 
ment, material and goods in process under their care; they 
are the men who stand before their fellow workers as the 
representatives of management; they are the men who are 
responsible for seeing that instructions are properly trans- 
mitted to their fellow workers; they are the men who are 
responsible for the proper performance of their fellow 
workers. If they are the men that they should be, they are 
the ones whose duty it is always to keep management in- 
formed of their fellow workers’ views on matters that affect 
them. 


Equipment Maintenance 


To a greater extent than has ever been required before, 
the successful operating executive or supervisor must know 
how to keep the equipment entrusted to his care in the best 
physical condition. I say this in spite of the fact that there 
is some trend in the direction of separating the functions 
of ‘equipment upkeep’ and ‘equipment operations.’’ How- 
ever, the man who is responsible for quantity and quality 
of production is, in my opinion, going to be seriously hand- 
icapped and will fall far short of the mark in the future 
unless he is thoroughly qualified to know beyond a doubt 
how to keep his equipment in perfect working condition. 
Even if this is a separate function in his particular organt- 
zation he must have the knowledge to know whether it is 
being done properly or else on occasions he may be held 
responsible for some condition over which he has no con- 
trol. 

We all know that in our particular industry the proper 
upkeep and adjustment of our equipment plays a very im 
portant part in the final quality of our product. Manage- 
ment does not often hope to receive any additional price 


This article by Carl R. Harris was prepared for delivery be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
held last month at Charlotte, N. C 


for extra quality, but in times of keen competition, every- 
thing else being equal, purchasers will naturally seek the 
product which represents the best in quality. This prefer- 
ence for your product may represent the difference between 
success and failure of your particular company. 

To measure up to what is going to be required of him 
the operating man in the future must know how to operate 
his equipment to the best advantage. That statement has a 
dual meaning. First, I am convinced that to command the 
respect that he needs from his fellow workers he should 
actually be able to operate the equipment successfully. Sec- 
ondly, he must know how it should be operated in order to 
take advantage of all the labor and time-saving methods 
which can be employed so as to turn out a product at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The latter is quite a sizeable request. Shall we just as- 
sume that our operating men will, through their own zeal 
and efforts, develop the necessary knowledge. Any man- 
agement which expects to secure results by any such ap- 
proach to the problem is doomed to failure, and is expecting 
entirely too much from its operating men. It is up to 
management to supply the necessary quantity and type of 
training in order to develop their men to where they can be 
expected to handle their operations in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

I do got know of any training which gives a person a 
better foundation for analyzing his operations than sufficient 
instruction in time and motion study procedure. It trains 
the man to break his operations down into their component 
parts. It trains him to be able to segregate the skilled parts 
from the semi-skilled and unskilled. It trains him now to 
devise time saving methods of doing things. For the oper- 
ating man it 1s one of the best antidotes that I know of for 
that easily acquired and dealy disease, mental stagnation. 
Sure, the easiest thing is to do things as they have always 
been done; that requires no mental effort, but in many in- 
stances it also pays a small dividend. 


Appraisal of Time Studies 


We, of course, cannot expect our operating men to be 
expert time study men for the very nature of the work re- 
quires that one have long practice and continued application 
if his conclusions are to be accurate and reliable. The 
organization which is large enough to do so should there- 
fore have its regular crew of men who follow nothing else. 
But the operating men will be much more successful if they 
have had sufficient training to enable them to appraise prop- 
erly the final conclusions. Only by having this training are 
they in position to contribute the full value of their prac- 
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For Fixing Dyestuffs 


AHCOWET-SM 


Wetting Agent, 
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SYNTHAROL 


Concentrated 
Cotton Warp Size 


SERVE THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


. building is located on North 


Tryon Street. We occupied the offices on Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, and will have the laboratory and 
plant in operation as soon as time and priorities 


will permit. 


Supplementing our manufacturing facilities at 
Dighton, Mass., this plant at Charlotte will 
operate a research laboratory and manufacture 
and stock chemical specialties. Located in the 
heart of the textile south, it will greatly facilitate 


AHCO Service to our southern friends. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. PlontatDighton, Mos. 
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tical experience to the problem at issue. They are also in 
much better position to see that the interests of their fellow 
workers are protected to the extent that they should be. 
Contrary to what many people seem to believe, time 
study work and the information which it affords has many 
other useful purposes for management than just the aid 
that it gives in establishing work assignments. One of its 
important functions is the analysis feature with which man- 
agement can accurately compare the operations of one de- 
partment or plant with another to determine their efhcient 
utilization of manpower even though they may be produc- 
ing entirely different products. Another important function 
of time study is that before a value ts established it is nec- 
essary to measure and establish certain operating standards, 
after which they must be maintained through proper and 
vigilant supervision, in co-operation with the time study 
department. There has in the past been some reaction on 
the part of labor against the use of time studies for the 
purpose of arriving at proper and fair work assignments. 


This was to be expected since it is a characteristic of human 
nature to object to having normal routine upset. On the 
other hand, I have a very strong conviction that during the 
post-war period, when due to competition it will be abso- 
lutely essential to operate on the most efficient basis, labor 
will recognize and insist upon proper time studies to protect 
themselves against excessive requirements brought about 
through lack of sufficient knowledge as to just what con- 
stitutes a fair assignment. 


Passing on the Know-How 


> It has always been essential that the operating executive 
q | have the knack and ability to instruct and pass on to those 
working with him his knowledge of how to operate the 
equipment under his care to advantage, but generally speak- 
ing, I do not believe that we have ever seen a time when 


{ | 
{ this is more essential than itt ts today. 
: I would assume that all of you have had a common ex- 


perience with high labor turn-over which has necessitated 
our employing many people who have never had former 
experience in cotton mill work. Under the best of condi- 
tions we all know that it is very expensive to break in new 
employees and particularly when it is necessary to train 
them in full, the cost mounts much higher than we might 
normally expect. Furthermore, how rapidly we are able to 


The War Manpower Commission's job instructor training pro- 
gram is strongly recommended by Mr. Harris. 
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absorb them and instruct them and make efficient operators 
out of them may mean the difference between loss and 
profit to our respective companies. 


While our turn-over may be less during the post-war 
period—in fact, we have every reason to thing that it will 
be—we know that under the best of conditions we will 
have some, and the efhciency with which we are able to 
instruct new employees and the rapidity with which they 
can be brought up to full production will always have a 
very important place in the successful operation of any 
business. Frankly, in my opinion, we have been very remiss 
in our handling of this particular problem in our industry 
and the honor will go to those who in the future perform 
this function to the best advantage. 


What About the Labor Supply? 


I heard only recently a very prominent labor leader pre- 
dict that at some time in the post-war period, it was possi- 
ble that there would be three operatives for each position 
open in our Southern cotton mills. He was fearful that this 
would be the case since so many of the war industries which 
have been established in the South, and which have drawn 
off so many of our better employees, are not of the charac- 
ter to be converted to useful peacetime purposes. Mind you, 
this statement was made in the presence of a group of union 
representatives from different locals affliated with his or- 
ganization, and was accompanied with the admonition that 
only those mills that were operating efficiently could expect 
to stay in business when that time comes. I, for one, truly 
hope that his prediction fails to come true, for I believe that 
it has been proven to our entire satisfaction that there can 
be no prosperity so long as we have large groups of un- 
employed. Even if this condition should develop I remind 
you that it will not lessen one bit the necessity for sound 
and tried training methods in the textile industry, so as to 
promote faster induction of new employees and greater 
efficiency from all. 

I know of no better approach to the problem than to 
thoroughly familiarize yourself with the work being done 
by the training within industry division of the War Man- 
power Commission. Take what they have to offer and build 
it and adjust it to fit your own conditions. 

Our operating executives and management as a whole 
must be men with vision if we are to meet successfully the 
many problems which will confront us. What would be the 
status of our civilization today if in the line of our prede- 
cessors there had not been men gifted with vision, such as 
Gilbert, Savery, Franklin, Fitch, Stevens, Fulton, Farady, 
McKay, Westinghouse, Bell, the Wright brothers? Bring- 
ing it down specifically to our owh industry such men as 
Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crampton, Cartwright, Whit- 
ney, Thorp, Howe, Lyall and Northrop only to name a few. 
The vision of these men led to better methods of doing 
things, all of which contributed to the comfort and progress 
of humanity. 

I think it can be safely said that the textile industry has 
lagged far behind many of our major industries in tech- 
nological improvements in methods of operating. The tex- 
tile field is ripe unto the harvest for the operating men who 
are willing to study, work and use their initiative ability 
while doing so. 

I realize that it is trite to say that our operating men in 
the future must be reliable. He must be dependable in his 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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War Record of Swift Spinning Mills Lauded 


NHE record of achievement of Swift Spinning Mills is 
one that everyone associated with the firm can take 
pride in, declared Col. C. W. Woodward, commanding 
ofhcer of the Charlotte (N. C.) Quartermaster. Depot, in 
presenting the Army-Navy 
employees Dec. 29 at 


' award to the plant and its 
Columbus, Ga. Military successes 
during the current. year will far surpass those of 1943 if 
those on the home front continue to do their best, Colonel 
Woodward reminded personnel of the plant, which is gen- 
erally considered one of the South's most efhcient spinning 
mills. 

Accepiance of the pennant was made by Clifford J. 
Swift. Sr.. president of the company, who pledged the con 
tinued efforts of his organization to fulfill all requirements 


Principals who took part in the “‘E’’ program at Swift Spin- 


ning Mills hold up the Army-Navy pennant. 
Raht, Vice-President. 


inset shows T. E. 


that it will be called upon to perform. He was assisted in 
raising the flag by Nancy Booth, Hardy Crittenden and Lon 
Stevenson, employees with the longest continuous service 
records. Presentation of “‘E’’ pins was made by Lieut. Clif- 
ford Swift, Jr., U. S. N. R., son of the mill's president and 


assistant district legal officer of the eighth naval district 
Pfc. John Stewart. Ir.. a wounded veteran of overseas ser- 


vice, assisted Lieutenant Swift. Louella Turner, a long- 


Clifford J. Swift, Sr.. is shown with his two sons, Lieut. Clif- 
ford Swift, Jr., of the Navy, and Capt. Henry Swift of the 
Army. 


time worker, accepted the pins on behalf of her fellow 
employees. 

Anchor Duck Mills of Rome, Ga., is the latest Southern 
textile mill named by military ofhcials to received the 
Army-Navy 


Feb. 3 by Lieut.-Col. Thomas D. Lewis of the Jeffersonville 


Presentation of the pennant will be made 


(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot. 


Stars, signifying continued meritorious performance on 
war contracts, have now been added to the E” pennants 
of American Silk Mills, Inc., at Orange, Va., and the Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa.., plant of American Viscose Corp. The five 
plants of West Point Mfg. Co. as well as Lanett Bleachery 
& Dye Works, at West Point, Ga., have been notified to 
add second stars to the six pennants. The South Charles 
ton, W. Va., plant of Barium Reduction Corp., producing 
chemicals on war orders, has also received a second renewal 
of its pennant. 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver) Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Directors of N. C. Textile Foundation 
Hold Meeting 


The first annual meeting of the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., was held Jan. 12 at the King Cotton 
Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. In addition to the textile manu- 
facturers present there were many representatives of ma 
chinery and supply firms which have made contributions to 
the foundation's fund. 

]. Carter, the foundation's president as well as head 
of Carter Fabrics Corp. at Greensboro, reported that $486,,- 
of which $300,000 has been in- 
He predicted that the foun- 
dation’s $600,000 goal would be reached during the current 
year, and some persons present stated that with concerted 
action $1,000,000 could be raised. Textile machinery and 
supply men were enthusiastic and volunteered to organize 
membership committees at Greensboro and Charlotte for 
the purpose of conducting an active campaign for funds. 

David Clark, secretary, briefly explained the manner in 
which the organization would assist the textile school at 
North Carolina State College. G. H. Dunlap, who has 
been secured by the foundation as director of practical re- 
search for the school, gave a short report on his work. 


320 had been received. 
vested in government bonds. 


All directors of the organization were re-elected with the 
exception of H. N. Slater of New York City, who ts now 
in the Navy and unable to take an active part in the foun- 
dation’s business. Herman Cone of Greensboro was named 
to this post. Officers and an executive committee will be 
elected at a meeting of directors to be held at an early date. 


S. T. A. Divisional Meetings Scheduled 


Twelve members of the Southern Textile Association's 
board of governors met Jan. 15 at Spartanburg, S. C 
tentative dates for future meetings of the various divisions 


to set 
of the organizations. The following divisional meetings, 
subject to approval of officials of each division, were set 
Eastern Carolina, Feb. 26 at N. C. State College, Raleigh; 
Piedmont, March 4 at Charlotte; South Carolina ( weavers’ 
group), March 18, Spartanburg; Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia, March 25 or April 1 at Danville; Master Mechan- 
cs, April 6, Charlotte; and Gaston County, April 14 or 15 
at Gastonia. 

Post-war problems will be the main subject at these meet- 
ings as well as the next general convention of the Southern 


scheduled for Oct. 7 at Charlotte. The 
organization's board of governors will meet again July 15 


Textile Association. 


at Charlotte to discuss plans for this annual meeting. 


Provisions of Priority Regulation Affect 
Mill Purchases 


Several manufacturers of materials listed in Directive 5 
of War Production Board PR 3, 8, have stated 
that some textile mills are still applying blanket MRO rat- 
ings of AA-1 and AA-2 on orders for these materials, re 
sulting in much confusion and delay. 

The new regulations state specifically that these blanket 
ratings can no longer be used to obtain these materials and 


issued Dec. 


that instead the following ratings may be applied: if you 
have a blanket MRO rating of AA-1 you may use AA-2X 
to get these materials for MRO; if you have a blanket MRO 
rating of AA-2 you may use AA-3 to get these materials 
for MRO; if you have a rating for production materials to 
be physically incorporated in a product or a construction 
project, you may use that rating to get the materials on the 
provided list as-MRO for use in the production of that 
product or in that construction project. However, the 
amount of these materials which are bought as MRO must 
be deducted from your MRO quota under CMP Regulation 
No. 5 or any other regulation or order which places limits 
on your purchases of MRO; you may use any rating assign- 
ed by a preference rating certificate which specifically names 
the kinds and quantities of material rated. 

Any person who needs any material listed in this direc- 
tive either as production material or for MRO, and is un- 
able to get it with the rating which he has, may apply on 
Form WPB-541 (formerly PD-1A) to the nearest local 
office of the War Production Board for a higher rating. 


Piedmont A. A. T. C. C.-Plans for 1944 Made 


Plans for 1944 meetings of the Piedmont section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
were made by officers and executive committee members at 
a meeting held Jan. 8 at Charlotte, N. C. Tentative arrange- 
ments were drawn up for meetings at Greenville, S. C., 
March 25; Winston-Salem, N. C., in June; and the annual 
meeting at Charlotte in November. The Greenville meet- 
ing, at the Poinsett Hotel, will observe the section's found- 
ing more than 20 years ago. 


MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types S01, 582, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
—High Produc- 
tien — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


Established 1838 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


GATES ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Fiat 

Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


Greater Speed with 
Less Vibration 


\ 


METAL PRODUCTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
C.: BYRD Mittere, FOR 


| HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS - HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC AIRPLANE 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS - FUEL OIL PUMPS - PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


GREENVILLE, 


| 

MN) 

/ 

te). 4 
} 
EXCELLENCE 
A 


REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
a state charter to generally deal in fabrics and fabric prod- 
ucts. Authorized capital stock is $100,000, with stock sub- 
scribed by W. B. Pipkin, Edith Pipkin and C. L. Jolly, all 
ofhcials of Edna Mills Corp. 


Piedmont Fabrics Corp. has received 


LAUREL HILL, N. C. 
an extension to the ‘Richmond plant of Morgan Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 


Production Board to begin the project after it was shown 


Construction has been started on 
The company receiv ed permission from the War 


that the plant is 100 per cent on war orders. Fourteen 
housing units, made up of three-room family apartments, 
have been started at both the Richmond and Springfield 
plants of the company. These additional housing units will 
serve personnel working on third shifts and will relieve an 
acute housing shortage. 

Petzer, S. C.—Eighty-five employees of Pelzer Mills 
who were at work every day during 1943 were honored at 
a recent banquet and theater party. Outstanding service rec- 
ords were cited by C. A. Gibson, manager, who presided 
over the informal program. He told the 85 employees that 


“we appreciate your splendid efforts during the year—you 
have not only done a good job but a swell job.” 
N. C.—Attention is currently being 


directed to the progress made by Mooresville Cotton Mills 
while the company is celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
1894. The first mill build- 
ing, 152 by 72 feet, contained 5,000 spindles. Through the 


beginning of operations Jan. 1, 


years the company has been expanded and the products 
diversified. so that there are now 35.376 spindles and 1.397 


looms turning out towels, suitings, drapery and slip cover 


materials. 


LeRoy H. Smith, left, manager of the American Viscose Corp. 

rayon plant at Roanoke, Va., inspects the first roll of rayon 

tire fabric woven at the plant. The fabric is made from the 

company's ‘“‘Rayfiex"’ extra-strength rayon yarn produced at 
its Front Royal, Va., plant. 
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MILL NEWS 


Spray, N. C.—The 40th anniversary of Morehead Cotton 
Mills Co. was celebrated at a banquet last month by the 
management personnel and other key plant officials. The 
mill has been running continuously since 1903. W. H. 


The picture above shows a group of employees of Morehead 
Cotton Mills Co. whose combined record of service totals 280 


years. Left to right, W. H. Nelson, W. T. Royster (superin- 
tendent for the past 26 years), Mrs. Chattie Grogan, Miss 
Orene Fagg, J. O. Hopkins, H. F. Isley, G. A. Hawkins, W. L. 
Fowler, W. E. Royster, Robert Crouch, H. W. Woods, Ran- 
doiph Lester, John Brooks, W. S. Vernon and B. L. Hundley. 


Nelson. who acted as toastmaster. expressed his apprec sation 
for the loyalty and long service of employees, and they in 
turn complimented the management. 


DANVILLE, VA.-Members of a special department con- 
nected with Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., are 
currently scouring the countryside in quest of manpower. 
These expeditions are made in automobiles to whatever 
locality there appears to be a chance to recruit a few more 
workers. A line of busses now is running regularly from 
Leaksville, Spray and Draper, N. C., transporting workers 
no longer needed at the textile plants in those communities. 


Waco, N. C.—Buftalo Mills has received a state charter 
to own and operate mills, with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, subscribed stock of $5,000 by J. C. Turk and 
Diana Turk of New York City, and Irvin Turk of Shelby, 
N. C. The same persons have also organized Buffalo Land 
Co., ‘to manufacture cotton, wool, jute, hemp, silk, rayon 
and other material.”’ 


CLOvER, 5. C.—Yarn Specialties, Inc., has been charter- 
ed by the state to buy and manufacture cotton and cotton 
products and deal in real estate, stocks and bonds. Listed 
as officers are Gary C. Boshamer, president; H. M. Bosh- 
amer, vice-president; E. B. Blackstock, secretary; and David 
L. Baldwin, treasurer. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Charles A. Cannon, president of 
Cannon Mills Co., has petitioned the wage and hour divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Labor for a seven and one- 
half per cent hourly wage increase for the organization's 
employees. Cannon Mills Co. has plants at Concord, China 
Grove, Rockwell and Salisbury, N. C., York, S. C., and is 
afhliated with Wiscasset Mills Co. at Albemarle. N. C. 
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LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PLASTIC 
LINING» 
USED | 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK! 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 18638 


468 Fourth Avenue 


"NO 


— — 


As suppliers of textile starches, gums and 
dextrines since 1866, we have developed a 
Technical Service which is qualified by experi- 
ence to help solve war-time sizing, finishing 
and printing problems. 


This Service is at your disposal...for the duration 
and afterwards. 


78 Years of Service to the Textile Industry 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 1011 


New York 
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RAYON and 


CLIMATE 


PRODUCT of research and imag- 
ination, Rayon started from scratch. 
No traditions like—‘“‘We have 


always done it this way.”’ 


RAYON would never have been 
what it is without Air Conditioning. 
Meaning Air Conditioning of the 
right sort, designed for the work it 
had to do— 


ence who could recognize what the 


by engineers of experi- 


work was. 


In Rayon Processing 


Quality is continued— 
Quantity is quickened— 
Costs are clipped— 


by PARKS Certified Climate 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


For | 
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Arthur K. Winget, president of Efird Mfg. Co. at Albe- 
marle, N. C., has been re-elected president of the Central 
Carolina Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Lieut. Frank C. Cheatham, formerly a textile engineer 
for Mathews Cotton Mill at Greenwood, S. C., was married 
last month in Sydney, Australia, te Miss Phyllis Mary 
Waddy of Sydney. 


J. A. Long, Jr., buyer for Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has been elected a difector of the Roxboro Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Officials of the Mills Mill organization have arranged 
the transfer of Frank Cunningham from the superintend- 
ency of the Greenville, S. C., plant to that of the Woodruff, 
S. C., mill. At Woodruff he replaces J. E. Reeves, recently 
made vice-president of the operating company, Reeves 
Bros., and is succeeded at Greenville by W. P. Irwin, for- 
merly superintendent of Warrior Duck Mills at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Thomas C. Morris recently joined the technical staff of 
Hart Products Corp., New York City, and will concentrate 
on the development of new products 
for the textile industry. Before be- 
coming associated with Hart Products 
Corp., manufacturer of chemicals for 
every phase of textile processing, Mr. 
Morris was production supervisor in 
the chemical warfare service at Edge- 
good Arsenal, Md. From 1934 to 
1938 he was with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., where he did consid- 
erable work in the sulfonation of oils, 
fats and alcohols. He received mathematical and chemical 
engineering degrees from the University of Michigan. 


T. C. Morris 


The USS Hunter Marshall, named in honor of the late 
Ensign Hunter Marshall, III, U. S. N. R., son of the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, will be launched soon in a Northern shipyard. 
The vessel, a destroyer escort, will be sponsored by the 
naval officer's mother. Ensign Marshall has been commend- 
ed many times by the Navy for the heroic action in defense 
of his merchant ship which caused him to lose his life. 


G. W. Dolan has become president of Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., of New York City, succeeding E. M. Allen, 
who retired effective Jan. 1. Mr. Allen will continue as 
chairman of the company's board of directors. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDOG., GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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PERSONAL 


Lieut. (j.g.) David D. Carroll, U. S. N. R., president 
and treasurer of Marlboro Cotton Mills at Bennettsville, S. 
C., recently was assigned to duty at Babson Park, Mass. 


Torry M. Tyner, assistant superintendent of Stonecut- 
ter Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
commission as lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval Reserve. 


W. M. Cartel has resigned as assistant superintendent of 
Mathews Cotton Mill at Greenwood, S. C., to become su- 
perintendent of Jackson Mills No. Two at Wellford, S. C. 


Norman S. Hope, senior vice-president of Wellington, 
Sears Co., Inc., has resigned his position in order to take a 
long vacation in Florida. He will continue as a member of 
the firm’s board of directors, but is relinquishing his ad- 


ministrative duties as chief of sales operations, 


Morris S. Rosenthal has been elected vice-president and a 
director of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., and John B. Goldsteain 
has been named treasurer. 


C. D. Blackwelder has withdrawn from the partnership 
of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


William J. Vereen, president of Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, and Russell Leonard of Boston, Mass., were recent 
visitors at Raleigh, N. C. 


Dan LaFar, brother of D. R. LaFar, manager of Ranlo 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., has been commissioned a lieutenant 
(j.g-) in the Navy. He reported Jan. 15 at Boston, Mass., 
for training in the supply corps. 


George M. Wright, president of Republic Cotton Mills 
at Great Falls, S. C., has been appointed to a three-year 
term as a director of the Fifth Federal Reserve Bank. 


Basil M. Browder, vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. Inc., has been 
named 1943's No. One citizen of Danville. Va. 


R. Z. Cates, president of Arkwright (S. C.) Mills, is 
president of Southeast Air Lines, chartered recently at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


C. E. Dorn has been appointed superintendent of the 
Meritas Mill of Bibb Mfg. Co. at Macon, Ga. O. B. Alston 
has been promoted to assistant superintendent and R. M. 
Stephens, division superintendent, has been put in charge 
of the spooling through finishing departments. 


Max A. Parrish, formerly principal of the Victory School 
at Gastonia, N. C.. is now personnel director at Firestone 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia. 


Ben Allen, resident vice-president of North American 
Rayon Corp. and American Bemberg Corp. at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., is reported to be in satisfactory condition following 
a recent major operation at Nashville, Tenn. 


R. H. Singleton, manager of Icard (N. C.) Cordage 
Mfg. Co., plans to retire March 1 after 47 years in the 
textile industry. He will be succeeded by John R. B. Hawes. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTOR 


houc HTON 


Sou. Representative 


WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 | 


cHarLoTre,w.c. 223 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON | 


| 
fil | 
| MUST be absolutely safe, even for 


resulting in better weav-— the sheerest fabrics. 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. | 


EXSIZE is a concentration of natural 
| enzymes—contains no harsh alkalis or 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... | chemicals—its gentle, thorough action 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING cannot weaken cloth. 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES | 


Ges. 
748 aicet stRett * ATL AM 


2. MUST work evenly and rapidly. 

EXSIZE desizes starch and starch deriv- 
| ative sized fibres with speed and efficiency, 
| leaving materials soft, elastic and supple. 


3. MUST be simple to prepare and use. 


EXSIZE can be used by anyone success- 
fully; easy to use; no elaborate prepara- 
tion required. 


4. MUST produce uniform results. 


EXSIZE never does a spotty job—it turns 
out the same clean absorbent fabrics every 
day. 


5. MUST be economical. 


EXSIZE costs less than most desizing 
agents. It gives maximum satisfaction at 
minimum expense. A few cents worth will 
desize hundreds of yards of cotton or mixed 


. 


= Use our laboratories for your tests—there’s 


TY & no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
* QUALI oe Pabst field man will gladly work with you 


* UN | FORMITY e in your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 
SERVICE 
Copr. 1944, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


| PABST SALES COMPANY 


CLINTON. 1OWA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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First Southern Cotton Mills 


In our issue of May Ist, 1943, we published what 
we believed to be the most authentic list of the first 
cotton mills built in the South and we listed as first 
a mill built in 1813 on Mill Branch, near Lincolnton, 
N. C., by Michael Schenck (then spelled Shenk) and 
Absolom Warlick. 

The publication of our list brought a friendly pro- 
test from Hyman Battle, president of Rocky Mount 
Mills at Rocky Mount, N. C.. and from Isaac Lon- 
don, publisher of the Rockingham, N. C., Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Mr. Battle had long understood that the mill built 
at Falls of Tar River (now Rocky Mount) was the 
first in North Carolina and Mr. London was of the 
opinion that a mill near Rockingham was the first. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Battle published in pam- 
phlet form a history of Rocky Mount Mills, 1818- 
1943. Mr. Battle listed the Rocky Mount Cotton 
Mills as the “First in North Carolina” and said: 


Twelve feet deep, at high water, beneath the turbulent 
current at Tar River, the solid rock foundations of the first 
Rocky Mount cotton mill stand today as firm and massive 
as they were when first they were laid and pointed up back 
in 1817 by plantation owner Joel Battle’s negro slaves. 

* &* 

Manufacturing had clearly commenced as early as 1818, 

for in 1819 the building was enlarged. 


The statement that the foundation for the mill at 
the Falls of Tar River was laid in 1817 and that the 
mill began operations in 1818 conforms with our 
statement relative to that mill. 

We listed the Schenck and Warlick mill as built 
near Lincolnton, N. C., in 1813 and stated that the 
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contract made with Michael Beam for the building 
of the machinery was still in existence. 

That document was acquired by the late D. A. 
Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., the author of the list 
of early mills which we published, and was framed 
and placed in the Southern Manufacturers Club of 
Charlotte. 


When. the club was dismantled about 1930, some 
one acquired the document and we have been trying 
without success to locate it since then. 

We did find that in 1816 Schenck and Warlick 
enlarged the mill near Lincolnton, N. C., and again 
made a contract with Michael Beam for the building 
of the machinery. We have borrowed from John F. 
Schenck, Sr., president of Cleveland Mill & Power 
Co., Lawndale, N. C., a photostatic copy of the sec- 
ond contract and are reproducing it on page 17 of 
this issue. 

This second contract with Michael Beam was 
dated April 27th, 1816, and we call attention to the 
fact that it makes reference to machinery a/ready in 
operation in the mill. 

This is proof that the Schenck and Warlick mill 
was in operation prior to 1816. The late D. A. 
Tompkins gave the date of the beginning of the 
operation as 1813. 

We have seen the first contract with Michael Beam 
many times and it is our recollection that it was dated 
early in 1813. We still hope to be able to locate the 
present owner of that document. 

The editor of this publication was in 1899 em- 
ployed by the D. A. Tompkins Co. in the capacity of 
cotton mill architect and engineer and from his asso- 
ciation with D. A. Tompkins acquired a belief in the 
accuracy of any statement made by him. 


Some years later D. A. Tompkins became an in- 
valid and lived at the Selwyn Hotel in Charlotte and 
the editor visited him frequently. 


D. A. Tompkins said that he spent much time and 
spared no expense in investigating the many claims 
made about early mills and that the list he evolved 
and which is published on page 16 of this issue was 
reliable. 

He stated then that it was very easy for people or 
newspapers to assert that this or that mill was the 
first built in the South and that it was also easy for 
the operators of a mill to accept such statements as 
historical facts. 

We regret that we cannot now reproduce that con- 
tract of Michael Schenck and Absolom Warlick with 
Michael Beam, but are reproducing a second contract 
made in 1816 by the same parties and which refers 
to spinning machinery already in the mill. 

The history of Rocky Mount Mills, recently pub- 
lished, asserts that the foundation for the mill at the 
Falls of Tar River, now Rocky Mount, N. C., was 
laid in 1817 and that the mill began operations in 
1818. 
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The contract reproduced on page 17 establishes the 
fact that the Schenck and Warlick mill was enlarged 
in 1816 and by inference confirms the establishment 
of that mill prior to 1816. We believe that the first 
contract, for the building of machinery, was dated in 
1814. 

For many years people in Rocky Mount and east- 
ern North Carolina have been told, and believed, that 
the cotton mill at Falls of Tar River was the first in 
North Carolina, but the reproduction on page 17 of 
this issue will convince them that there was an earlier 
mill near Lincolnton, N. C. 

We have no interest in establishing one plant 
rather than another as the first cotton mill in the 
South nor do we believe that Hyman Battle would 
wish anything but true facts to be accepted. 

The establishment of the date and location of the 
first cotton mill in the South is not a matter of great 
importance, but it will always be of some interest to 
some men who operate textile mills in the South. 

There have been statements published about cot- 
ton mills at Society Hill and other South Carolina 
places, but no authentic records have ever been pro- 
duced, according to our information. 

D. A. Tompkins, a native of South Carolina, told 
the editor of this journal about 1900 that he could 
find no records of the various mills reported and was 
confident that. the reports were based upon hand 
spinning and hand loom weaving which was being 
done in groups rather than with single spinning 
wheels and single hand looms in homes or barns. 

We believe that the list prepared about 1900 by 
the late-D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., and 
published on page 16 of this issue can be accepted as 
accurate and reliable. 

If any of our readers can locate the 1813 contract 
of Michael Schenck and Absolom Warlick with 
Michael Beam we will appreciate having the infor- 
mation it contains. It was acquired by someone when 
the Southern Manufacturers Club at Charlotte was 
dismantled. 


Commentators Active Again 


Some of the radio commentators seem to be again 
trying to stir up trouble between Russia and England 
and the United States. 

They made a great effort at the time of the Quebec 
Conference by making it appear that Russia had been 
slighted whereas they knew that the conference was 
to deal primarily with the war against Japan, and as 
Russia was not at war with Japan, it could not par- 
ticipate, 

For months the same commentators tried to make 
it appear that Russia was sore because no second 
front was started on the western coast of Europe, but 
after the Moscow conference they had to abandon 
that theme. 
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HOW TO AID THE ENEMY 


Now they are rolling out thousands of words 
about Russia invading Poland and seem to be doing 
their utmost to build up ill feeling. 

It seems that they would have Russia quit chasing 
the Germans when the boundary of Poland was 
reached and not enter until they had held a lengthy 
conference in London or some other places with the 
Polish Government in Exile. 

They imply that a policeman chasing a mad dog 
should not follow him upon a man’s land until he 
sent for the owner and held a conference. 

The League of Nations awarded the Russians the 
Curzon line but the Poles attacked the Russians and 
forced the adoption of the line which existed for 
some time prior to this war. 

The land the Poles took by force is largely peopled 
by Russians and had belonged to Russia for more 
than one hundred years. 

We can see no reason to blame Russia for taking 
back the land which Poland took from her by force 
and cannot seé how anybody can prevent Russia from 
taking that area if she decides that it belongs to her. 

Before we shed too many tears about Russia taking 
that part of Poland let us remember that when Ger- 
many took eastern Czechoslovakia and the Czechs 
could not defend themselves the Poles grabbed a 
large area in western Czechoslovakia. 

The Poles who now demand that Russia consult 
them did not consult the hapless Czechs. 
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IMustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


W arehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY GREENVILLE, S. C 


"We doa 


special job of 


engineering for 
each mill 
installation’ 


Abington Vacuum Card Stripping 
is carefully planned to give 
Maximum Results in YOUR Mill 


The well known results of 
Abington Vacuum Stripping— 
increased production; improved 
quality of carding; conserva- 
tion of manpower; usefulness 
as a process Waste Collection 
System —all are due not alone 
to the inherently excellent and 
unique design, but also to the 
fact that we are practical mill 
men and we specially engineer 
each System so that the mill 
obtains the utmost MAXIMUM 
of results. 


REQU by 


oe Vacuum Stripper as used on 
revolving flat cylinder and 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. «+ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For This NEW YEAR of 1944 
As For More Than 30 Years Past 


STALEYS 


Complete Line of UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


FOR DAY IN AND DAY OUT... 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY 


TODAY as in WORLD WAR 1... 


DEPENDABILITY 


SERVING the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


STALEY MANUFACTURING 


Staieys * 


CORN AND 
SOY BEAN 
PROOUCTS 


DECATUR 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 
Part Five 


Part four of this series discussed the chemistry of 
developed colors and its relation to the dyeing oper- 
ation chemistry of napthol colors. A brief resume 
of the history of fast color bases as to their discov- 
ery, development and gradual adoption by the tex- 
tile dyers and finishers was given. A discussion of 
the troublesome characteristics that dyers and 
chemists encounter in the preparation of fast color 
bases was outlined, and in this article there will be 
general recommendations on handling the prepara- 
tion and running of fast color bases in the dyeing 
of yarn (packages and beam) and raw stock.— 
Technical Editor. 


{ hye dyer is given the fast color base in a majority of 
plants to prepare because in larger dyehouses it allows 
a more economical dye cost than use of the stabilized fast 
color salts and neutralized diazotized fast color bases pre- 
pared in soluble powder or. granular form ready for the 
developing operation. 

With the steady increase and use of napthol colors, there 
has been an increasing demand by dyers and plant chemists 
for the production of more uniform and soluble types 
of fast color bases, not just slightly refined coal tar inter- 
mediates which are labelled bases. There was a time that 
dyers would receive everything from a partially refined coal 
tar intermediate full of tarry matter to a rather clean coal 
tar intermediate that might be legally called a fast color 
base. Naturally in handling non-uniform products with 
tarry impurities that must be removed, a dyer was up against 
a tough job because in removing these impurities, from the 
diazotized and neutralized base solutions, there occurred a 
great variance in color value as well as differences in shade 
on the finished dyeing. 

After many years of usually justified complaints, ma- 
kers of fast color bases were beginning to ship more soluble 
and uniform products so that dyers could feel assured that 
shades once established would remain uniform and they 
would not be required to continually change their prepara- 
tion procedure and formula for each shipment of color 
bases received. Recently, some dyers have reported an in 
creasing carelessness upon the part of some dyestuff firms 
to make shipments of dirty and non-uniform lots of bases 
during the wartime period and that they try to pass the 
blame to low quality intermediates received due to wartime 
conditions. Napthol dyers think twice when they hear this 
type of reply and companies resorting to this type of slack 
plant and technical control will suffer, as there are still 
makers shipping the best quality and uniform fast color 
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bases just as before wartime restrictions became effective. 

Dyers and plant chemists will find it mutually profitable 
to request their dyestuff supplier to furnish recommenda- 
tions for the preparation of bases, as they will find every 
well-organized dyestuff company’s technical application de- 
partment can supply excellent procedures with detailed 
handling suggestions that help on that mill's particular 
type of dyeing operation. 

These procedures may be arranged on the metric basis or 
English system of ounces and pounds and be worked out 
for special volumetric use instead of percentage on weight 
of goods under process. Now these differences are merely 
details but they make a great deal of difference when they 
are handed to the drug room workers to carry out and 
obtain uniform dyeings from lot to lot. Thus many dyestuff 
technical staffs are now’ taking greater care in working out 
procedure by preparing and checking all bases at similar 
concentrations as they are prepared in the plant for use. 
For yarn and raw stock napthol dyeing, many dyers have 
found it advantageous to work up formulae on different 
size machines according to combined gallonage and pound- 
age basis and to stick to these formulae unless there is more 
than a ten per cent plus or minus difference from the given 
calculated poundage of yarn or raw stock for that particular 
machine. This method of handling napthol shades and 
formulae helps to produce more uniform results than if the 
dyer has to calculate the amounts of chemicals and colors 
for each dye lot on a poundage basis. 


Consider the Operative 


Another factor to be considered is that a plant procedure 
must be instructive to the drug room worker and tell the 
operative just what to expect at each step in the prepara- 
tion of the bases; otherwise they will work as robots and 
lose all interest and pride in doing their work carefully, 
and in many cases will fail to report off-quality shipments 
of bases that the plant laboratory may have failed to test. 

Type of formula based on the gallonage capacity of ma- 
chine and poundage (weight of yarn to be dyed) but using 
percentage of 100 pounds of yarn—100 gallons, is listed 
below. Approximate ratio of dyebath is one to eight. 

Wet out—one hour at 200° F., using one per cent tri- 
sodium phosphate or soda ash, and one per cent wetting 
agent. Drain machine, running cold wash to 100° F.. fresh 
bath ready for springing. 

Spring bathb—100° F. for five-minute periods, reverse, 
2.75 per cent caustic soda flakes. 

Naptholation bath—three per cent Napthol ASSW; paste 
up with one to two quarts of alcohol per pound of napthol. 
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DYEING FINISHING 


By Invitation Member 


igh Grade 
BOBBINS 


SPOULS 
SHUTTLES 


DAVID 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUSINESS CHARACTER 


Rice Leaders 
of Ke Morld 
Flssociation 


Represents High Standing in ? 
NAME ~ PRODUCT POLICY 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Southern Representatives: ———— 


Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Raiph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
Belton C. Plowden 
Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 

bY 4 James Supply Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford 


RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite 


reasons why .. . . ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A , : Atlanta, Georgia 


Add slowly, stirring, one per cent dissolved caustic soda 
flakes. Solution should occur, giving soluble dark olive 
brown solution free of sediment. Make up to three gallons 
for each pound of Napthol ASSW. Add .75 per cent 
diluted formaldehyde when ready to enter expansion tank. 
Add in two parts ten minutes apart. Start outside in and 
reverse every ten minutes. Run 20 minutes for five-minute 
periods, reverse. Add 20 per cent salt over five-minute 
periods, then run 20 minutes after salt is added and drop 
bath. 

Salt wash (cold)—25 per cent salt, run ten minutes, 
drop. Twenty-five per cent salt, run ten minutes, drop; 
1.8 per cent sulfonated fatty alcohol. 

Developing bath (cold, 60 to 80° F.)—Base is prepared 
with three per cent Fast Red KB, add one-half per cent 
acid-resistant dispersing agent to two gallons of boiling 
water per pound of base; paste up thoroughly. Add 3.5 
per cent hydrochloric acid concentrated 33 to 36 per cent. 
Stir and allow to stand ten minutes, cool slowly to 40° F. 
with iced water, add ice at 40° F.; enter slowly, stirring 
1.6 per cent dissolved sodium nitrite. Diazotize at 40° F. 
for 25 minutes. The diazotized solution should be clear, 
free of residue and a light wine color. When naptholated 
yarn is salt rinsed, then add ice to expansion tank with 1.2 
per cent dispersing agent and one per cent acetic acid. 
Then neutralize the diazotized base solution by adding three 
per cent dissolved sodium acetate. 

Congo Red paper should show no change of color when 
the solution is neutralized. Enter neutralized base solution 
into tank and run 40 minutes, starting at 60° F. and not 
allowing bath to go over 80° F. Reverse every ten minutes. 
Drop bath, give running wash and finish off for plant pro- 
cedure. 

There is another type of base preparation and diazotizing 
formula which can be adopted easily, both for laboratory 
check tests as well as regular plant dye lots. This formula 
is based entirely on pounds of fast color base to be pre- 
pared. In this particular formula, Fast Scarlet R base is 
used, but it may be changed to suit each particular type of 
base. 


Lab. Test Plant 

5 grams 1 lb. Fast Scarlet R base 

12 c.c. l to2 qts. Water at 80-90° F. 
Paste up thoroughly. 


214 c.c. 8 ozs. Dispersing agent (acid resistant). 
Paste up. 
SIVA c.c. 14 ozs. Muriatic acid—32-36 per cent. 
Stir in slowly—allow to stand five 
minutes. 
25 C.c. 2 gal. Add iced water. then ice to cool to 


40 FF, Base dissolves. then add 
slowly with stirring 

1.75 grams 5.6 ozs. Sodium nitrite, dissolved in 

18 c.c. 2 qts. Water 


Diazotize 25 minutes at 40° F. The diazotized solution 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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should be clear and preferably a lemon yellow color, though 
it will work satisfactorily if a light yellowish brown color 
but clear and free of residue. 


Neutralize diazo bath when ready to enter developing 
bath. Add three grams for lab, or ten ounces in plant of 
sodium acetate (dissolved). Test with Congo Red paper, 
no change shows it to be neutralized properly; if not, add 
extra sodium acetate, 1.75 c.c. for lab, or six ounces in 
plant, acetic acid. Enter into dye machine ready for devel- 
oping. 


New Course in Textile Fundamentals 
To Begin Jan. 27 


Edward W. Ruggles, director of the engineering, science, 
and management war training courses at North Carolina 
State College, has announced that registration for the sec- 
ond coursé in the fundamentals of fabric testing and an- 
alysis will be held at Central High School, Charlotte, N. C.., 
at 8 p. m., Thursday, Jan. 27. 


Mr. Ruggles says this ts an excellent opportunity for high 
school graduates who are now engaged in the manufacture 
of fabrics or other phases of the textile industry, to lay the 
foundation for future advancement in textile establishments. 
Two and one-half hours of instruction will be given three 
nights each week for 20 weeks. All expenses, except text- 
books (cost will not exceed $2.50) are paid by the Federal 
Government. Students who enroll in this course will be 
taught fabric design and analysis, textile calculations, fabric 


testing and the chemical and physical properties of textile 
fibers. 


Tilden W. Bridges, principal of the North Carolina Vo- 
cational Textile School at Belmont, will teach the class two 
nights a week and George C. Jones, Jr., of the Calco Chem- 
ical Division of the American Cyanamid Co., will teach it 
the other night. The course will be given under the super- 
vision of T. R. Hart, professor of weaving and designing 
at the textile school of North Carolina State College. A 
similar course, taught by the same instructors for persons in 
the Charlotte area, will be concluded Jan. 26. Those who 
complete the work will attend a dinner iti that night. 


Macia Is <a A. A. T. T. President 


Lieut. William F. arts: U. S. N. R., of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Naval Clothing a and now on leave from 
A. M. Tenney Associates, has been elected president of the 
American Association of Textile Technologists. Carl 1. 
Taber of the acetate division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. was named first vice-president. 

Re-elected to their posts were Pierre Sillan of American 
Viscose Corp., second vice-president; Ralph M. Gutekunst 
of Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., treasurer; and Miss Bernice 
S. Bronner of Good Housekeeping Institute, treasurer. 


COTTON MILL WASTE 


RAYON WASTE WOOL WASTE 


Get Our Prices 
@ We buy spot lots or contracts 
@ Card Strips for Cotton Mills 


Joun E. Crow.Ley Company 


P.O. Box 14 CHARLOTTE, N.C. Tel. 2-0982 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 


-for uniformity ana weight 


Inspection is developed to an ex- 
tremely high degree in the produc- 
ing of Carter Travelers. 


It begins with the raw untempered 
wire and carries through each stage 
of the many operations until final 
packing. 


Many travelers do not complete 
this rigid course of inspection— but 
each one that fails is a reminder 
of ‘‘trouble,’’ which users of Carter 
Travelers will not have. 


CAR 
TRAVE LER CO 


CARTER TRAVELER 


_ A. B. CARTER, INC. | 


GASTONIA, N. c 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS. TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


CARDER, SPINNER and Superintendent 
desires to change: above draft age, 
married, experienced, carded and comb- 
ed cotton. Experienced all staples, 
yarns, plain, fancy cotton weave; avail- 
able now. Strength and quality a spe- 
cialty. References. Location and shift 
no preference. Address ‘“‘Box 449,"" c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT Available for new 
connection in very near future Fully 
experienced in manufacturing, purchas- 
ing and personnel. Have a most credit- 
able record for producing results over a 
period of several years. Salary second- 
ary. Acceptable references. If interest- 
ed, address Box “B-R,"’ c/o Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
ing or Spinning. Can furnish good ref- 
ences. Address replies to ‘““Box 475,"’ c/o 
Textile Bulletin 


TIRE FABRIC EXPERT, now employed, 
would consider change to better posi- 
tion. 42 years of age; married; energetic 
and efficient. Have a record of several 
years’ successful experience in all 
phases of both Cotton and Rayon Tire 
Fabric Manufacturing. Can furnish best 
of references as to character and abil- 
ity. Address D. P. W., c/o Textile Bul- 
letin 


TEXTILE SUPERINTENDENT Availa- 


ble Hiave just completed years comn- 
tinuous service as superintendent with 
one company on high grade combed 
and carded mercerized yarns, including 
lone chain quilling. Textile graduate, 
middle-aged and can furnish first-class 
references as to character and manu- 
facturing abilitv. Address ‘‘T-142,"" c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic 
and Plant Engineer or Assistant Super- 
intendent. Have 20 years’ experience as 
Master Mechanic and Plant Engineer: 
am familiar with every process of cot- 
ton textile manufacturing. Address ‘“‘A- 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER Finishing and Napping now 
open tor Job. 25 years’ experience on 
all kinds cotton goods. Age 56. Can give 
references. Address “Overseer Finish- 
ing, c/o Textile Bulletin 


WANTED Position as Weave Room 
Overseer. Textile graduate: also 1. Cc. S 
graduate, 18 years experience on Dra 
per and Crompton looms. Draft exempt: 
sober; very successful with help Not 
afraid of work. 35 years old. Address 
“R-115,"" c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Carding 
and Spinning in cotton mill or cotton 
yarn mill. Forty years old: L Cc. 8s 
graduate. A-1l references. Also experi- 
enced in hosiery yarn manufacturing 
Address ‘“‘A-1,"' c/o Textile Bulletin 

POSITION WANTED—Overseer of Weav- 
ing, now employed, would like to change 
Age 46: best of references Address ““H 


POSITION WANTED by Cotton Yarn 


Mill Man. Carding or Spinning. or can 
overseer both or superintend Cotton 
yarn mill. Address “R. M. J c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED—As Overseer Card. 
ing and Spinning, or Superintendent 
l4 years’ experience as overseer: 
years as superintendent experienced 
on all numbers of combed and carded 
yarn and spun rayon Best of refer- 
ences. Draft exempt. Address 
Textile Rulletin 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. 


BELTING 
GREENVILLE BELTING 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED 


‘ 


Experienced card room fixer 
capable of clothing and 
grinding cards as well as be- 
ing good frame fixer. Top 


salary for right man. 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Address ‘‘Cardroom,”’ | 
| 


PAUL B. EATON | 
Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U:S. Patent Office 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are modern. 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 
ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 
Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 
in every department. 

BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. | 


MARRIED MAN, not draft 
liable, wants position as spin- 
ning or carding overseer in 
small mill or second hand in 
large mill. Has 15 vears’ ex- 
perience in similar positions, 
with best of references 


Contact “Box T-OW.,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer Carding 
by young man capable of promotion, I 
(. 5, graduate. Thoroughly experienced 
in producing a high-grade product and 
managing help. Now employed. Avail- 
able on short notice. Small family. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Production,"’' c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


SPEEDER HAND, experienced on cotton 
and rayon, desires work near Washing- 


€ Address e¢/o Textile 
Bulletin 
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SILK THROWING EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


Manager for large modern throwing 
plant qualified to produce most effi- 
ciently and perfectly all types of 
yarn for the weaving and particu- 
larly the hosiery knitting trade 
Must have tact, thorough experi- 
ence, with an unquestionable back- 
ground to substantiate requisites 
Address in confidence 


Charlies P. Raymond Service, inc. 
Washington Street | 

Boston, Mass. 


Over Forty-five Years Confidential | 
Employment Service for Mills | 


FOR SALE | 


50.000 Gal. Steel Water 


Tank on 75 Ft. Tower. 


Write Box 709, | 
Anderson, S. C. 


FOR SALE ) 

10—Gangs—6 spindles each—Foster 

No. 7 Close Winders | 

i—Stvle 2 SS Barber-Colman 

Drawing-in Machine | 

i—Style 2 JJ Barber-Colman | 
Drawing-in Machine 

Write Box 709, 

Anderson, S. C. 


SELL ME YOUR ROLLER ) 

LEATHER SCRAP FOR CASH 

Write me what you. have to offer. 
PETE WALKER 


The Leather Man 
Gastonia, N. C. 


We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, inc. 
i 294 Washington Street 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Boston, Mass. 


Page Page 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 36 lawrence Leather Co., A. C 5-9 
Acme Steel Co. 3 Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 52 
Akron Belting Co. 54 Luttrell & Co., ©. E. 40 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 63 : 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 23 Maguire, John P o3 
Ashworth Bros. 62 Marquette Metal Products Co 2% 
Auffmordt. CC. A $1 Mathieson Alkali Works 54 
McLean, R. E 59 
Baily & Co., Joshua L 44 Merrow Machine Co., Th 4 
Bancroft Belting Co 36 National Ring Traveler Co 61 
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Barnes Textile Associates 59 
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oster Machine Co. Stevens & Co.. Inc... J. P. 44 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co 61 — 
General Coal Co 49 rerrell Machine Co 61 
General Dyestuff Corp. 25 LU. S. Ringe Traveler Co > 
Greenville Belting Co 40 Universal Refining Products Co. 40 
Habow Chemical Co 61 Universal Winding Co. 3 
H & B American Machine Co 11 Vo , 
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Houghton Wool Co 33 
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Keever Starch Co 97 W hitehead Machinery (o., Troy 40 
Kempton Mch. & Parts Co. 61 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 57 
Keystone Belting Co. 59 Windle Co., J. H. 40 
FOR SALE | 
2—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 72 Spindle | DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
l—Saco-Lowell Bronze Rotary Size 
| Pump. A nationally recognized manufac- 
i—Termaco Roving Bobbin Strip- turer of textile chemical specialties 
| per. has an opening for a district sales | 
9 xX x 7 x Spindle representative for the states of 
| Intermediates. Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee 


1s—-S-L Dry Tape Drive Ring 
Twisters, 3” ga., 216 sp. ea. 

12——Draper Automatic Model L 

Looms, 86%" Reed Space. 

li—Belger Roving Tester. 

I—Scott Yarn Tester. 

i—Secott Cloth Tester, also Single 
Strand Tester. 

J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 

231 So. Main St. Providence, R. |. 

Tel. Gaspee 6464 


Practical and Technical 
| Superintendent WANTED 

Now would Night overseer of carding and spin- 

| ture. Not afraid of work. Draft ex- ; with initiative and ability. 

emprt Address ‘Practical,’ c/o Address N. O., 
| Textile Bulletin ' | c/o Textile Bulletin. 

WANTED WANTED 

An experienced Second Hand to 
' run small weave room ful night ) | Two Good Cementers for Roller 

run; plain weaving. Give full par- Sho Must he aft exe 
' ticulars in first letter with refer- ' hop. Must be draft exempt. 

ences. Address “W.-Y, 
' Address “‘Confidential,”’ : c/o Textile Bulletin. 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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Textile school graduate with mill 
experience preferred. The position 
offers unusual opportunities. Salary 
and bonus arrangement. Write fully 
of experience, references, family 
and draft status. All replies will be 
held in strict confidence. Our or- 
ganization knows of this advertise- 
ment 


Write “‘Box No. 551,” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


OPEN FOR POSITION 
Textile Plant engineer. 30 years’ 
experience; maintenance, power, 
dye, bleach, finishing and construc- } 
tion. Best of references. 
Address “Engineer,” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Construction * Modernization 
Maintenance 


Anywhere in the South 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION Co.., 
INC. 


Greenville, S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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TOP QUALITY ONLY 


HEDDLES, FRAMES 
and REEDS | 


We specialize on the design and manufacture 
of Heddles, Frames and Reeds for every type 
of yarn and construction of fabric. 


Mills come to us for these supplies, because 
they feel they get a little more personal at- 
tention to their specific needs, and can de- 
pend on us for intelligent service and prompt 
deliverie:. 


Many leading mills use Walker loom harness 
exclusively. Their approval is the reward of 
many years of dependable service. 


GRADE UP YOUR WEAVING WITH 
WALKER 
LOOM HARNESS 


WALKER 
LOOM 


HARNESS 


WALKER MFG. CoO. 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Mgr. 
11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Agents 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Hendrik VanBrederode 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Providence, R. |. 
Dallas, Texas 
Midiand Park, N. J. 
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Calco Buys Interchemical Division 


The Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co. has announced the purchase from Interchemical Corp. 
of its United Color and Pigment Co. Division located at 
Newark, N. J. 

United, with manufacturing facilities covering eight acres 
and employing some 500 people, has been a major factor 
in the production of organic and inorganic chemical colors. 
In peacetime its products go to all types of color-consuming 
industries and since the outbreak of war the company has 
also been supplying heavy demands for pigments to be used 
in camouflage and protective coatings for military purposes. 

The Calco Chemical Division manufactures organic in- 
termediates and dyes, many of which are raw materials for 
the production of organic chemical colors. The combined 
production as well as research and technical service facili- 
ties is expected to make possible greater contributions to 
the pigment consuming industries. 

According to the Calco statement the new unit will be 
known as United Color and Pigment Department, Calco 
Chemical Division, with “no change of management, per- 
sonnel or policies contemplated.” 


Taylor With Marshall & Williams 


Wallace Taylor, formerly connected with Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery Co. of Providence, R. 1., has been appointed 
general manager of Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of tenters and tenter clips at Providence. He 
will also be assistant to J]. H. Williams, treasurer of the 
firm. 

Mr. Taylor states that he will be pleased to serve any of 
his acquaintances in the textile industry and co-operate in 
solving problems which arise in mills or bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing plants. 


Formation of an Anglo-American textile committee of 
industrial specialists to survey wartime and relief require- 
ments of the United Nations has been announced by the 
Combined Production and Resources Board. 

The committee, which will carry on work started by 
CPRB's subcommittee on textiles, will report periodically 
its recommendations on the amount of textile products each 
producing nation should supply in meeting over-all require- 
ments. 


* 
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Woolen and Worsted Apparel Fabric Prices 
May Be Adjusted 


If a manufacturer's maximum prices for essential woolen 
or worsted civilian apparel fabrics threaten to interrupt his 
production of the fabrics, the Office of Price Administration 
may adjust them, OPA announced recently. 

OPA stated that four conditions must exist before it will 
entertain a request for adjusting the maximum prices: (1) 
the fabric involved must, in the judgment of the price ad- 
muinistrator, be essential to the standard of living consistent 
with the prosecution of the war: (2) its maximum price 
must be low in relation to the maximum prices of competi- 
tive manufacturers for the same or similar fabrics: (3) its 
maximum price must be below the total cost of manufactur- 
ing and selling the fabric; and (4) its manufacturer's entire 
operations are being conducted at a loss, or will be at such 
stage within 90 days. 

The amendment which includes these provisions contains 
also one that enables the OPA, on its own motion, to adjust 
the maximum price of any manufacturer which it finds ab- 
normally high in relation to the maximum prices of other 
manufacturers for the same or a comparable woolen or 
worsted apparel fabric. 

The adjustment provision was issued to enable OPA to 
meet now any critical situations that may exist, and may be 
modified at a later date, the agency said. 

Adjusted ceilings which are given manufacturers who 
meet the four requirements outlined will be the lower of 
either (1) a price equal to total costs of manufacturing and 
selling the fabric, or (2) a price in line with the prices 
generally prevailing in the market for the same or similar 
fabrics. 

The amendment changes Section 1410.109 of Maximum 
Price Regulation 163, Woolen and Worsted Civilian Ap- 
parel Fabrics, and is Amendment 14, effective Dec. 10, 
1943. One other change it makes is to delete adjustment 
provisions which were limited by a time period that has 
expired. 


New Elastic Yarn Has Slow Snapback 


A synthetic thread which stretches like rubber elastic and 
can be used for some of the elastic shortages has been an- 
nounced by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

The new yarn stretches from 150 to 400 per cent. It does 
not snap back as rapidly as rubber. The announcement 
says this slower snapback has both disadvantages and ad- 
vantages. Due to the slow tightening, elastic garments can 
probably be madé more comfortable. It would not require 
so much muscle, for example, to pull on an elastic girdle 
which would wait a minute before it tightened its grip. 

’ The announcement says this is the first really elastic yarn. 
The term has been used previously to mean the ability to 
stretch like silk rather than like rubber. The new thread is 
apparently more durable than rubber elastic in some ways. 
It is not so affected by the oxygen in the air or by perspira- 
tion. It stands boiling water for 12 hours without damage, 
but too much soap stiffens it. At 30 below zero it stiffens 
and at about 170° above zero it tends to deform perma- 
nently. These temperature limits, however, would not inter- 
fere with most human garment uses. The yarn is made 
from a synthetic resin, vinyl chloride-acetate. The stretch- 
ing is produced by adding a special plastic to this substance. 
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Doc. Steelstrap is a symbol of Acme’ service to all 
industry . available to everyone who feels that 
shipments can be speeded up and safer delivery at 
destination is worth looking into. Acme Steel techni- 
cal men are trained in just these problems—their 
recommendations have saved critical material, saved 
time, saved tare weight—saved in hundreds of ways 
and thousands of dollars. 

Doc. Steelstrap’s cases are your shipping cases, 
boxes, cartons, packs—he acts to prevent accidents be- 
fore they occur—to assure safe and sound delivery 
of shipping packs that are ‘Bound To Get There.” 

The “ounces of prevention” he prescribes of Acme 
Steelstrap are worth a “pound of cure” in saving 
weight, freight, and damage claims. 

Acme Steelstrap is now serving the need and speed 
of war—passing shipments to far flung fighting fronts 
. . . forward looking industries are already applying 
these lessons to planning for peacetime products. 

Write for Acme shipping service including pack- 
ing, strapping, and Acme Unit-Load. Our technical 
men are available without obligation. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2838 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WHO 

loc Stecbat rife! 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and U pholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc 
Salling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Cotton boods Market 


New York. 
be M-317. 


while various elements of the order are being clarified. The 


Main concern in the market continues to 
Trading has been even more laggard than ever 


cotton branch of the War Production Board recently pub- 
licized a list of the most frequently asked questions and 
their answers, which has been of some aid in stirring up 
market activity. As a foreword to these questions and an- 
swers, WPB explained that the order accomplishes the fol- 
lowing results: 

It sets aside a percentage of the total production of a 
fabric or group of fabrics for which rated export orders 
must be obtained by the mill. These rated orders may origi 
nate from Treasury Procurement or from the Ofhce of 
Economic Warfare in connection with its issuance of export 
licenses, or from the Canadian Division of War Production 
Board in Montreal. This “export set-aside’’ cannot be en- 
croached upon by higher-rated domestic orders. These 
“export set-aside’’ percentages, when translated into linear 
yards, will total, as closely as precise and careful calculation 
could establish, the quantity of the export quotas granted 
for the calendar quarter concerned. 


It also establishes a percentage of the total production of 
a fabric or group of fabrics which must be delivered by 
the mill against rated contracts of all kinds, including those 
in connection with the “export set-aside.” These percent- 
ages, when translated into linear yards, represent the yard. 
age which, upon the best estimates of the cotton branch, 
was estabiished for rated requirements of each fabric or 
group of fabrics, 

It also grants preference ratings to various groups in the 
chain from producer to user for the use of specified cotton 
textiles for specified limited ends. This phase of the order, 
in the main, incorporates certain provisions of other orders 
which had been in effect and which had granted ratings, 
although in several instances the degree of the ratings has 
been altered in conformity with priority patterns recently 
revised by the War Production Board. 

It is expected that changing conditions, such as altera- 
tions in procurement policies of the armed services and 
varying civilian needs, as well as the experiences of indus- 
try in operating under the orders will require adjustments 
in some of the provisions or schedules of the order. 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—New business booked in cotton sale 
yarn during the first half of this month was reported to be 
down about one-third from the same period of 1943. This 
includes yarn for Government order as well as for civilian 
use. It is indicated the average spinner’s backlog of unfilled 
orders has further been reduced, until it is now less than 
half as large as a year ago. 

Deliveries of sale yarn on war orders are reported to 
have dropped off materially since the first of the year. This 
is said to be especially noticeable in combed yarns, both 
single and two-ply. The yarn industry at present ts confused 
over the outlook for Government requirements beyond the 
next 60 to 90 days. Efforts to obtain information have not 
been successful. This condition, together with the revised 
M-317 and L-99 regulations, necessitates the spinners keep- 
ing forward production in reserve until later directives ear- 
mark it for definite military or other purposes, it is pointed 
out. 

Otherwise, it is said to be obvious that the rate of sale 
yarn production most of the spinners now are able to main- 
tain probably would be sufficient to warrant more liberal 
offerings. It is expected that the markets will have more 
yarn to dispose of, as soon as these uncertainties have been 
straightened out. 

Preliminary financial statements, prepared by a number 
of yarn mills in December, have reached the market and 
are said to show that 1943 was a “sour” year from the 
standpoint of operating income. This is claimed to be 
further confirmation of the contention of the sale yarn in- 
dustry that declining production is largely attributable to 
the alleged inadequate price structure. ‘It has been conceded 
that there are other reasons for smaller production of sale 
yarn, including manpower deficiency, etc., but it is asserted 
that intensive study of the condition only confirms the 
“cold fact’’ that yarn output can be sustained or enlarged 
mainly by a price incentive. 

Cotten spindles active during December numbered 22.- 
596,322, compared with 22.923.406 a year ago, according 
to a report this month by the census bureau. Cotton spin- 
dles active during December included: in cotton-growing 
states, 17,439,320, compared with 17,437,790 in December 
a year previously; and in the New England states, 4,620,- 
176, compared with 4,890,056. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Now is a good time to sell us your 
drop plies, mixed yarn and seconds. 


Wire or write offerings 


D. PEACH & C., 
Gastonia, 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting 


HE Textile Industry is do- 

ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 


termaster Corps alone. 


It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 
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THE SHUTTTE PEOPLE 
“HAND CARDS* = 


——— __ 


WATSON -WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


W. F. DABOLL, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S$. C. 


Chemical Company 


Charlottes, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, ¢. 


What Is To Be Expected of Operating Executives 
After the War? 


(Continued from Page 24) 
relations with his superiors and his fellow workers. He 
must be punctual in meeting all dates and schedules. He 
should never make promises unless he has every reason to 
believe that they can and will be carried out, and it goes 
without saying that only those based on sound judgment 
will be easy to fulfill, Management and fellow workers 
have always rated reliability as one of the main things that 
they value in a man. There are many reasons, which I need 
not mention, why all men placed in any managerial capacity 
are being X-rayed as never before and they must be abso- 
lutely reliable in all of their dealings if they are to have 
the support and co-operation of those associated with them. 

Honesty is so akin to reliability that they are inseparable, 
but I do want to say a word about mental honesty. If we 
are to hold the respect of our fellow associates we will need 
to avoid all bluff and learn to give credit where credit is 
due. He who tries to bluff is being dishonest with himself 
and is cheating no one but the bluffer because such action 
prevents him from ever gaining the knowledge, the lack of 
which he is trying to conceal by his very act. The wise per- 
sén should be ready to admit any lack of knowledge which 
he may have and make every effort to learn all that he can 
about the subject, for by doing so, he will find less and less 
need or inclination to try to bluff. In this way, he will be 
gaining the admiration and co-operation of those who are 
associated with him. 

The operating executive of the future must of necessity 
be a leader. Gone are the days when he could drive hard 
without respect for the feelings of those associated with 
him and hope to succeed. He must understand and be able 
to deal with people, not only those working directly with 
him, but his superiors as well. He should be able to foresee 
the reactions of those with whom he comes in contact and 
his leadership should be inspired so as to gain the respect 
and following of his associates. We, of course, do not 
mean by this that he should not be firm; on the contrary, 
it has been my experience that people naturally respect and 
admire this quality in their foreman if they know beyond a 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Only experienced leather crafts- 


ANY WIDTH 
ANY LENGTH 

ANY THICKNESS 

ANY PUNCHING 


men, who also know the require- 
ments and uses of textile leathers, 
can produce the uniform quality 
and precision accuracy identified 
by (CHAMPION) stamped on 
every piece. 


D. DODENHOFF 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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doubt that the is straight-forward, just, honest in all his 
dealings, and stands ready at all times to give credit where 
it is due. After all is said and done it is well to remember 
that people usually react similarly to the kind of treatment 
that they receive. Certainly there are a few exceptions to 
this rule, but I believe that in most cases you will find that 
they so thoroughly discredit themselves with their fellow 
workers that their counsel, if offered, is rejected. 

I have felt it necessary in discussing the subject assigned 
to me to point out some of the qualifications and character- 
istics which, in my opinion, the operating man must have 
if he is going to meet successfully conditions which will 
naturally arise. There are volumes dealing with this par- 
ticular matter and you probably would have listed some 
qualifications which I have deleted, but I have not attempt- 
ed to cover the whole field, neither have I tried to list them 
with reference to their respective importance. Having men- 
tioned some of the qualifications that I think the foreman 
should have, I would like to mention one that good and 
alert management will not be looking for—the “‘yes-man.”’ 
There is no room for him in a responsible position in 
I do not believe that a man is worthy of his hire 
unless he has the courage to express his honest conviction 
with reference to the problem under consideration. How- 


industry. 


ever, if his superior who has to assume responsibility sees 
fit to take some other course of action after having given 
weight to his views, he should be man enough to carry the 
order out as his own, or else move on to where he feels his 
judgment will be more appreciated; otherwise he ts build- 


ing up trouble for himself and everybody else. 


Post-War Demand for Fabrics 


In most part of the globe clothing is a necessity for 
civilization and due to the devastating effect that our pres- 
ent method of warfare has had on those areas in the combat 
zones, I can readily visualize a very strong demand for our 
products for an undetermined period after hostilities cease. 
On the other hand, we are going to very short-sighted 
unless we realize that in all probability we are going to be 
faced with a depressed period when competition will be 
severe and only those who have made every effort to pre- 
pare for it may expect to come through with any degree of 
SUCCESS. 

Due to the economic conditions prevailing during the 
past few years, we have seen wages of textile employees 
increase at an unprecedented rate, but I still do not believe 
that any of us would for one minute argue that we would 
like to see them come down; in fact, when and if it is 
economically possible for them to rise, I believe that you 
share with me the desire that this be brought about. On 
the other hand, I do not believe that you could have found 
an economist who would have thought it possible for actual 
wages to have been raised and hours of work lowered in the 
textile industry as they have been without a more than 
corresponding increase in added value to the raw product 
for each manhour’s work which has gone into the manufac- 
ture, and, in fact, I do not believe that this can successfully 
be answered until the industry has had the opportunity of 
returning to a more normal period. 

We do not have to draw upon our imagination or vision 
to see what has happened in a number of our major indus- 
tries who have been ‘way ahead of the textile industry in 
their technological improvements and methods of opera- 
tion. A study of most any of our so-called “higher-paid”’ 
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194.4 —a year for 
important developments 


Two views of Bahnson Humiduct-Precpioron 1 Textile Installation 


Big things are expected in 1944—in world 
affairs, and in industry. 


Behind the scenes, research and technical 
development work have gone on, even as 
demands have grown and accumulated. 
New and higher standards in industrial 
air conditioning will, one day soon, be- 
come realities. 


Bahnson has perfected improved systems 
of air conditioning for worker comfort and 
production efficiency ....as in the new 
HUMIDUCT System, available with elec- 
trostatic air cleaning, heating, cooling, 
dehumidifying, or in any combination— 
automatically controlled. 


1944 is a good year to make plans for “air 
superiority’ in your plant—after the war. 


BUY;AORS WAR BONDS 


INODITIONIN 
THE BAHNSON CO. 


DREWRY ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


33 WORTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


376 WEST Gru ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, WN. J. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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To help win the 


battle of PRODUCTION 
WAR PLANTS SPECIFY VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is as essential to the wor 
effort as ao war plant's finished 
product. Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are being specified to 
safeguard the lives of thousands 
of workers in chemical plonts, 
powder mills, ordnance works 
and other industries where large 
and immediate woter flow must 
be constantly available to com- 
bat chemical burns and similar 
emergencies. All types of wor 
plonts, including shipyards, etc. 
are using these hydrants to min- 
imize the hazords of fire. 


And, of course, thousands of 
farmers sofeguvard their stock 
and equipment with Vogel Frost- 
Proof Hydrants because they 
especially appreciate the value 
of a hydrant which does not 
freeze-up, even at lowest tem- 
peratures. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


industries will clearly show that the status of the worker 


has improved along with his contribution of more value 
added to the raw product for each manhour's work. To put 
this in plain language, I do not believe that it is possible 
to raise the status of our cotton mill employees to the basis 
that we would like to have them unless we, as management, 
find the means of increasing the added value per manhour 
of work and are able to sell this to our fellow workers. | 
am satisfied that this can be done and it can be done with- 
out overloading anyone, for you know as well as I do that 
it would be uneconomical to overload our employees to the 
extent that our machinery efficiency would suffer, but I do 
think that our employees will, if they do not already realize 
that only by giving an honest day's work for an honest 
day's pay can they expect to improve their lot to the extent 
that they naturally desire. 

We may be able to carry on while conditions remain as 
they are at present, but above all else I would like to leave 
this one thought with you—unless management, operating 
executives and labor co-operate together to bring about 
vastly improved operating efhiciency, the position of all will 
be seriously jeopardized. For many years the Southern Tex- 
tile Association has had a motto: “Our Ambition: the 
Most Expert Overseers and Superintendents in the Textile 
World.” May I suggest that we add to this a few lines 
from Kipling: 


I keep six honest serving men; 
(They taught me all 1 know). 
Their names are What and Where and When 
And How and Why and Who. 


Stein, Hail Chemists Hold Conference 

Stein. Hall & Co., Inc., manufacturer and distributor of 
starches, gums, dextrines and specialty products of various 
industries since 1866, held a chemists’ conference recently 
at its main: ofhces, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. About 
40 chemists from Stein, Hall's textile, food, paper, adhesive 
and research laboratories throughout the country partici- 
pated in the discussions. 

The research and development work done in textiles dur- 
ing the past year was reviewed, and plans were laid for the 
projects to be concentrated on during the coming year, par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint of the post-war picture. 

The sessions were under the directions of Dr. Alexander 
Frieden, technical director of Stein, Hall, and among those 
present were: G. V. Caesar, head of the New York labora- 
tory; F. G. LaPiana, head of the Providence textile labora- 
tory; T. G. Heiser, head of the Long Island City laboratory; 
D. E. Truax, head of the Charlotte textile laboratory; J. V. 
Bauer, assistant technical director of Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; and H. F. Gardner, head of the Chicago laborato- 
ries of Stein, Hall. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Device three Sad 
dies in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. 
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Cotton Industry Meeting 
Is Scheduled Jan. 24 


The sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America will 
be held at Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 24-26 
Oscar Johnston of Scott, Miss., planter 
and president of the council, said the 
program for the meeting had been 
stripped to consideration of wartime 
production problems and planning for 
the post-war period. 

Attending the meeting will be lead- 
ers in all branches of the cotton indus- 
try, including producers, ginners, cot- 
tonseed crushers, merchants, warehouse 
and compressmen, and spinners. The 
delegate-membership, govern 
* ing body of the organization, ts com- 
posed of representatives of each of 
these groups from each cotton produc- 
ing state. 

Highlights of the meeting will be 
the annual report of President John- 
ston, to be delivered Jan. 25; and the 
submission of recommendations for 
post-war activities by the cotton indus- 
try. 


Atlanta Textile Club 
Holds Dinner Meeting 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Textile Club 
held its annual mid-winter dinner 
meeting Jan. 6 at the Lakemore Club 
near Atlanta, where a Southern barbe- 
cue was served members and ladies 
attending. Short speeches by incoming 
ofhcers, and dancing after dinner fur- 
nished the entertainment for the even- 
ing. Looking forward to the fourth 
war bond drive, J]. Harry McGinty, 
Jr., announced that $42,000 had been 
subscribed by club members, one of 
the bonds being bought by Mrs. John 
Boyle, whose husband is in service 
with the Army overseas. H. C. Allen, 
Jr., on the eve of his induction into 
the Army, and Flight Officer Gene 
Cogburn, home on leave, were among 
those present. 


Arkansas Survey Ready 


An engineering survey of possible 
cotton spinning and weaving plants for 
post-war construction in Arkansas has 
been prepared by N. B. Hubbard & 
Co. of Chicago, John B. Bransford, 
executive director of the State Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Commission said 
recently. Mr. Bransford said the sur- 
vey, with other data concerning possti- 
bilities of the cotton industry in Ar- 
kansas, will be sent to 41 cities and 
towns where operation of such plants 
would be feasible and to industrialists 
in and outside the state. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 


GENERAL COAL GOES 
TO WAR— 


More than a thousand 
of our men—miners, 
machinists, clerks, sales- 
men, engineers and ex- 
ecutives have answered 
the call to serve in the 
armed forces. Those of 
us left behind gladly 
“Close Ranks” to seep 
the coal rolling. 


High grade gas, by-product and steam coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by-product coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., and Connells- 
ville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal— 
Pittsburgh seam from Irwin Basin, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from McDowell County, 
W. Va., on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or Sewell seam 
from Raleigh County, W. Va.,C.&O.and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic coal from 
Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of producing 
GENCO 


districts. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and 
varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of 
the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRANCHES: 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N, C. 

CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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SQUARE 


This doesn’t necessarily 
mean just square pointed 
Travelers. it might refer 
to the way you are treat- 
ed by others. Does Ster!- 
ing treat you Square? 
Give them a chance. 


* 

Southern Representatives 

George W. Walker 

Box 1894, Greenville. S. C. 
D. J. Quillen 

Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 87, Grandview, Texas se 


TERLING RING TRAVELER Gt 
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A. A. T. C. C. Cites Stand On Labeling 


The American Association of Textile Chemists and Coll- 
orists has been asked on many occasions by textile interests, 
and others, regarding its attitude toward informative label- 
ing of textile materials, as well as governmental regulations 
and impending legislation on this subject which have been 
under discussion for some time. The association's stand 
was explained in a recent statement. The A. A. T. C. C. 
comprises the technical personnel of the textile and dyestuff 
industries and, as such, it is equipped to develop factual 
information on the quality and durability features of all 
fabrics. The scientific data covering this very broad subject 
which has been accumulated by its research committee over 
a period of 22 years constitute the basis of the quality 
standards of the textile industry and is freely available to 
allied industries, consumer organizations and government 
agencies for any purposes for which it may be required. 

The A. A. T. C. C. takes a neutral stand with respect to 
informative labeling, whether voluntary or compulsory. It 
will supply the necessary standards and testing methods and 
other factual data but does not concern itself with the com- 
mercial or political aspects of this subject. Hence, the asso- 
ciation performs a very definite service to the industry, the 
public, as well as the Government, because it is the source 
of the facts that make accurate labeling possible and protect 
all parties concerned against unreasonable demands and 
regulations. 


Aridye Acquires Phoenix Color & Chemical 


Aridye Corp., with offices in Fair Lawn, N. J., Rock Hill, 
S. C., and Providence, R. I., a subsidiary of Interchemical 
Corp., has purchased the business of Phoenix Color & 
Chemical Co., Inc., of Paterson, N. J. It took over the 
recently acquired plant Dec. 11 and is now operating it 
as the Phoenix Color Division of Aridye. It is anticipated 
that the acquisition of these additional facilities will place 
Aridye Corp. in a more advantageous position with respect 
to certain raw materials, required in the production of its 
pigmented colors for printing and dyeing textiles and also 
enable it to produce various new pigments and dyestuffs, 
especially adapted for use in the patented method of appli- 
cation controlled by Aridye. 

The business will continue to be conducted at the same 
plant; and M. Lincoln Schafer, who has been president of 
Phoenix, will continue in charge of the business and opera- 
tions of the new division. He has installed Kenneth L. 
Dorman as plant manager. Mr. Dorman has been and will 
continue to be manager of Aridye’s pigment development 
plant in Paterson. With the experience of Aridye Corp. 
and the facilities of Interchemical Corp. research laborato- 
ries available to it, the new division will be able to provide 
greatly improved service to its customers. 


Cannon Foundation Gets Charter 


has 
received a state charter to receive and administer funds for 


The Cannon Foundation, Inc., of Concord. N. 


religious, charitable, scientific, literary and educational pur- 
Incorporators of the non-stock organization ,are 
listed as Charles A. Cannon, F. J. Haywood, T. L. Ross, 
W. H. Beckerdite and E. G. Bost, all of Concord. 


poses. 
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Textile Union To Take Strike Vote 


Taking of a strike vote in textile mills in North and 
South Carolina, employing approximately 80,000 workers, 
was authorized by 300 delegates of the United Textile 
Workers of America, A. F. of L., from the two states dur- 
ing sessions of a conference at Asheville, N. C., last month. 


Delegates also adopted a resolution to notify the fourth 
regional War Labor Board in Atlanta, Ga., that they would 
not accept the textile wage bracket established by the board. 
A letter was sent to William H. Davis, chairman of the 
national War Labor Board, asking for a re-hearing of the 
whole textile situation before the national board in Wash- 
ington. 

C. E. Earnhardt, international vice-president of the U. T. 
W. A., who presided at the conference, stated that unless 
the labor board takes immediate steps to meet with the 
union and take up the question of wages, the entire South- 
ern textile industry will be affected by the action taken at 
the conference. 

Several hours were devoted to the discussion of the wage 
program. Delegates voted unanimously to pass the resolu- 
tion calling for the invoking of the Smith-Connally act to 
compel payment of a 15-cent an hour increase for textile 
employees with an additional increase of five cents for the 
second shift and ten cents for the third shift. 

This wage demand was served on a number of Southern 
textile employers on April 26, 1943, Earnhardt said. Ap- 
proximately 57 mills in North and South Carolina, includ- 
ing rayon and cotton mills, will be affected by the action. 


Conditioner 


Textile Fibres 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY” 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 
@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable ‘: 


@ Provides control of conditions caused | 

by static electricity 
@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 
@ Safeguards health, insures better 


working conditions by preventing 
Dust and Fly | 


Textile Finishes Said To Be Harmful 


Workers handling textiles and the public using textiles 
should be protected from finishes which irritate the skin, 
Dr. Louis Schwartz, chief of the dermatosis investigations 
section of the U. S. Public Health Service, urged at a recent 
National Safety Congress meeting in Washington, D. C. 

Protection can be given the worker by mechanical devices, 
machines designed to keep the worker away from the chem- 
ical being applied, or impervious protective clothing, Dr. 
Schwartz pointed out. 

The public which will use these textiles should be pro- 
tected by having the new finishes tested for their skin-irri- 
tating properties before they are put on the market. 

Several outbreaks of dermatitis have developed since the 
war began among workers sewing on a material on which 
waterproof finish was being used. In other instances work- 
ers sewing heavy waterproof duck developed dermatitis be- 
cause the duck was finished without final washing and 
drying. 

We now have creaseproof finishes, runproof finishes, 
fireproof finishes, mildewproof finishes and a number of 
others, the speaker pointed out. “The chemicals used for 
these finishes all have possibilities of causing dermatitis,” 
Dr. Schwartz said. 

The finish should be first tested on animals to determine 
if it is a primary skin irritant and thus avoid its use on 
fabrics coming in contact with the skin, he explained. If it 
passes this test successfully, patch tests should be performed 
with the finished fabrics on a number of individuals to find 
out how many cases of dermatitis develop. 
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“World Standard” 
Testing Equipment 


"Scott Testers are made in all capaci- 
ties from single hair to 2,000 Ibs. for 
tensile, burst, flexing, crepeage, hys- 
teresis, etc. Machine shown at left is 
Model J-2 for skein or single end yarn 
testing. 


Registered 
rademark 
| 


“Scott Testers accomplish tests by methods having recognition 
as Standard by governments, laboratory services and Societies 
the world around. In fact, Scott testing methods often form 
the basis for the standards as written. 60 models for tensile, 
hysteresis, flexing, crepeage, twist, etc., from single hair to | 
ton. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


SOUTHERN JOHN KLINGK 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 


changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 


Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce mildew hazard. 
Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 


and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
for sample order today. 


Throw your scrap into the fight | 


OAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WAREHOUSES. PATERSON, N. CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N.C 


World Rayon Output Up 56 Per Cent 
Since 1939 


Production of rayon yarn throughout the world totaled 
3,472,900,000 pounds during 1942, according to figures 
compiled by the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. This total represents a gain of 56 
per cent as compared with the output of 2,227,500,000 
pounds produced in 1939. 

Germany was the largest producer of rayon in 1942, with 
a total of 1,100,000,000 or 32 per cent of the world’s total 
and accounting for 480,000,000 pounds of the world’s pain 
since 1939. Japan ranked second with a total output of 
700,000,000 pounds in 1942, and the United States was a 
close third with an output of 632,600,000 pounds. These 
three countries alone accounted for 70 per cent of the total 
world production, over half of which is Axis produced. 

Of the 1942 world total production 1,447,200,000 
pounds was filament yarn and 2,025,700,000 pounds was 
staple fiber. The filament yarn output was up 26 per cent 
from the 1,145,400,000 pounds produced in 1939. Half of 
the 301,800,000 pound increase was reported by the Unit- 
ed States, which showed a gain of 150,700,000 pounds. 
The remaining gains were well scattered except in England, 
where, due to war dislocations, an estimated decline is 
reported. 

Rayon staple fiber production increased 87 per cent from 
1,082,100,000 pounds in 1939 to 2,025,700,000 pounds in 
1942. Gains were reported primarily in Germany, Italy, 
France and the United States, although as in the case of 
filament yarn, all countries excepting Great Britain shared 
in the increase. 

The United States produces more filament yarn than any 
other country, manufacturing 29 per cent of the world’s 
total in 1939 and 33 per cent in 1942. Filament rayon 
yarn manufacturing countries ranked according to their 
volume importance for both 1939 and 1942 as follows: 
United States, Japan, Germany, Italy and Great Britain. 


Consider Withdrawals From Wool Stockpile 


Proposals for orderly withdrawals from the Government- 
owned wool stockpile acquired through the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. have been under consideration by the War Pro- 
duction Board, according to an announcement by Kenneth 
W. Marriner, assistant director of the WPB textile, clothing 
and leather division and chief of the wool branch of that 
division. 

“If it is ultimately decided to make this stockpiled wool 
available to the trade, careful control will be exercised over 
its release to assure insofar as possible the continuance of 
established operations of importers and domestic wool 
growers,’ Mr. Marriner said. 

“Wool importers have done an excellent job in seeing 
that a sufhcient supply of foreign wool was made available 
to the industry to meet heavy military and civilian require- 
ments. Should such a plan of withdrawal be decided upon, 
it is contemplated that the disposal would be handled in a 
manner that will least discourage continued private impor- 
tation. 

The stockpile represents approximately 330,000,000 
pounds of Government-owned imported wool purchased by 
the Defense Supplies Corp. and held in warehouses as a 
backlog against contingencies. 
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Restrictions on Finished Piece Goods Sales 
Temporarily Modified 


Restriction on sales of finished piece goods by certain 
producers have been temporarily modified so as to permit 
unrestricted producer sales to jobbers who sell 65 per cent 
or more of their finished goods to retailers or foreign pur 
chasers. the Office of Price Administration announced re- 
cently. 

Since November, 1942, OPA has limited to a base period 
percentage the finished piece goods sales of certain produc- 
ers to persons other than cutters, manufacturers, retailers 
and war procurement agencies. The purpose of this limi- 
tation was to prevent unnecessary increase in the number of 
middlemen where mills that formerly sold grey goods pre- 
dominantly were embarking on large scale converting activ- 
ities. The result of this situation was that cutters, most of 
whom normally purchase goods from converters, were being 
forced to pay a jobber’s mark-up in order to obtain goods. 

This action, which is preliminary to a more studied 
change in the producer-sales provisions, permits producers 
without regard to their base period quotas to sell finished 
piece goods to wholesalers, jobbers and converter-jobbers 
who certify in writing to the producer that during any 
three-month period since July 1, 1943, 65 per cent or more 
of their finished piece goods sales were made to retailers 
and/or purchasers outside the 48 states. 

The essential objective of the previous restriction on 
sales by producers will still be maintained, OPA said. The 
new modification, however, will give certain wholesalers an 


equal opportunity with cutters. manufacturers and retailers 


to buy finished piece goods from producers who are subject 
to the quota provisions. Action of this sort has been sought 
by the wholesale trade because a number of producers, hav- 
ing exhausted their quotas, have reserved stocks of finished 
piece goods for distribution to wholesalers in the hope of 
a change in the regulation governing finished piece goods. 

As the basis for the changed provisions, OPA explained 
that if a wholesaler preponderantly serves the retail and 
foreign trade, it can be assumed that he will continue to 
distribute goods as he has in the past and will not increase 
his sales to cutters or become the instrument of pyramiding 
mark-ups to purchasers of that type. 

The action became effective Jan. 8, 1944, and will remain 
in force until Feb. 15, 1944. In the meantime conferences 
are being held with the trade with a view to accomplishing 
before that date a permanent modification of the regulation 
along the line of this temporary change. 


Several Textile Patents Granted 


Recent patents granted include a variety of subjects, ac- 
cording to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte, N. 
C. Homer V. Lang of Charlotte is the recipient of a 
patent on means for processing yarn wherein a roller run- 
ning in a liquid bath wipes the yarn before it reaches the 
traveler to apply a treating solution to the yarn, and then it 
is rubbed over a rubbing board by the spinning action in 
its travel from the moistening roller to the spindle. 

Other patentees include Coy L. Huffman of Greenville, 
S. C., on textile machinery, and Arthur S. Dawkins of East 
Rockingham, N. C., on a jerked in filling eliminator for 
looms, and assigned one-half to J. A. McFalls, Rocking- 
ham, N. C, 
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Principles of Good Supervision 
(Continued from Page 14) 


plant or in one division. Where there is so much smoke 
there is bound to be something wrong. A plant I know of 


has closed again and again because of labor difficulties, 
while just two blocks away is a plant doing the same kind 
of work that hasn't lost an hour from labor trouble. They 
hire the same kind of people, they pay the same wages, but 
one plant makes good supervision almost an idol, and the 
other plant doesn't know what it is all about. 


Now in the handling of grievances there are certain pro- 
cedures that are time proven which you know, but we are 
all apt to forget when the pressure ts on: (1) Be sure you 
treat it as though it is real. It is always real to one man. 
(2) Get the whole story. That involves the man’s record 
in the past as well as the incident which has flared up. It 
involves the man’s family and his health.. It involves his 
associates. (3) Take your time not in inaction but obvious 
study so that the man will know that you are working on 


serves other vital war needs too 
ON GUARD ! ... in the production of rayon 

for cargo parachutes, smokeless 
Mathieson Caustic Soda’s ex- powder, engine ignition insula- 
ceptional purity is a fine asset tion, in rubber reclaiming, and 
in the production of the tex- in the refining of lubricants and 
tiles used in barrage balloons. It high octane gasoline. 


his case. Try to get everything in its right perspective; re- 
view past practices; consider effect on man and group. (4) 
Then take action and take it decisively. Don't pass the 
buck; handle it yourself or show why you can’t and pass the 
facts to the man who can. (5) Keep your foot in the door 
so that the man can walk out with all his self-respect. No 
man likes to lose face, and he does not need to. (6) Fol- 
low up by seeing and studying effects of your action. The 
supreme test: is life in the plant better, morale higher, pro- 
duction better because of the action that was taken? 


Southern District Sales Office: Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mathieson CAUSTIC SODA 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


There are other principles of which you are aware in 
this matter of supervision, but I close with these which I 
have given you. Old stuff; yes, because human nature is 
pretty old stuff, foo. Remember you have just three things 
to work with: materials, machines and men; but the great- 
est and most important of these is men. 


) SODA ASH...LIQUID CHLORINE...BICARBONATE OF SODA... 
HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS ond AQUA... TEXTONE 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


| Cotton warehousemen in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia may increase 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
| Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


Warehousing Charge Increase Allowed 


their maximum charges by ten per cent during the remain- 
der of the 1943-44 season for services in connection with 
the storage and handling of cotton, the Office of Price 
Administration announced Dec. 31. 

The period during which this surcharge may be applied ’ 
is from Jan. 1 to July 31, 1944. The services covered are 
those of storing, receiving, handling and compressing cot- 
ton and for miscellaneous services in connection with the 
warehousing of cotton. 

This action follows the granting by OPA of surcharges 
THE to cotton warehousemen in the Texas and Oklahoma region, 


AK RO N B ELTI N G Co the Mississippi Valley and the Far West. The authorization 
. 


of a surcharge for the Southeastern area completes a series 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 


of adjustments that now cover cotton warehouse operators 


Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. G. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


throughout the country. A petition filed in July, 1943, on 
behalf of members of the National Cotton Compress and 
Cotton Warehouse Association requested an increase in 
ceilings for these services in all parts of the country. 

The surcharge has been granted to the operators in the 
five Southeastern states, as in the other areas of the country, 
to offset increased operating expenses, principally labor and 
insurance, and to aid in the continuance of adequate ware- 
housing accommodation for cotton. 
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New A. S. A. Publication Contains List 
of 600 Standards 


The American Standards Association has announced the 
publication of its new list of more than 600 standards, of 
which 64 have been approved or revised since the last list 
was printed (April, 1943). The standards cover specifica- 
tions for materials, methods of tests, dimensions, defini- 
tions of technical terms, procedures, etc. 

One important phase of the work built up during the 25 
years that the A. S. A. has been in existence is in the field 
of safety engineering. The new list includes 95 safety 
standards. American standards are constantly revised to 
keep up with the advances in industrial methods. This list 
represents the cumulative work of the past 25 years in 
practically every engineering and industrial field. 

Since the war, the A. S. A. has been working very closely 
with government agencies and with the armed services to 
provide specifications for certain of the materials necessary 
to our war effort. Because these standards are developed 
through an accelerated procedure, they are designated as 
American war standards. These are listed separately and to 
date there are 40 already completed and many more under 
development. These war standards have’ been produced in 
the field of safety work, machine tools, quality control, 
photography and radio, just to mention a few. Every gov- 
ernment order is based on specifications: standards are used 
to accelerate production, conserve materials, maintain a 
balance between quality and price control, simplify inspec- 
tion, contracting and sub-contracting. All of them are de- 
signed to relieve shortages of time, material and man- 
power. 

In each case, the standards approved by the A. S. A. rep- 
resent general agreement on the part of maker, seller and 
user groups as to the best current industrial practice. More 
than 600 organizations are taking part in this work. The 
complete list of American standards should serve as valua- 
ble reference material to engineers, manufacturers, purchas- 
ing agents, etc. It will be sent free of charge to anyone 
interested in this work. Requests should be addressed to 
the American 29 West 39th St., 
New York 18, 


Standards Association. 


N. Y. 


G. E. 


Booklet Features New Drive 


Thy-mo-trol, 
for providing 
from a-c lines. 


General Electric's pioneer electronic drive 
and controlling adjustable-voltage power 
thus making possible the utilization of the 
inherent advantages of d-c motors, is described in a new 
40-page bulletin (GEA-4025 ) recently issued by General 
Electric Co. The bulletin, well illustrated throughout, is 
divided into two parts. The first part explains the Thy-mo- 
trol drive in considerable detail, describes its functions, and 
lists its advantages. This section also lists many Thy-mo-trol 
applications and describes some of them. The second part 
of the publication is devoted to a complete, easily under- 
stood, technical explanation of the Thy-mo-trol drive's 
operation. 


The War Food Administration has announced that it 
will subsidize the commercial manufacture of 60,000,000 
pounds of cotton insulation from low-grade short staple 
cotton during a six-month period at a cost of about $5,- 
400,000. 
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Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 
yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 
wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 
mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 


is inexpensive to use. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send TENESOL booklet and sample. 
Name 
Company 


CK & FORD. 


SUGARS & SYRUPS 


nes, GUMS, COF 


_. CEDAR 


CORN STARCHES, DEXTRI 
Y. 

YORK, N- 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN oFFICce 


. E | D 
FOR YARN CONDITIONING FOR TWIST-SETTING | 
t 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
A. ddress | 
City State 
| ans, IOWA 
TANBURG, S- © 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


Textile Industries Warned of Grave Dangers 
in Complacent Attitude 


A changing attitude on the part of the textile industries 
toward Army procurements is noted by Col. Robert T. Stev- 
ens, deputy director for purchases, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, in a year-end statement made public late 
last month. 

Declaring that ‘‘we have a long, long way to go and a 
terrific price to pay before victory will be ours,” Colonel 
Stevens emphasized that it is essential for the textile indus- 
tries to be prepared to handle Army requirements. A lead- 
ing textile industry executive himself before he accepted a 
commission in the Quartermaster Corps about two years 
ago, Colonel Stevens spoke with the authority of one famil 
iar both with industry's problems and the Army's needs. 
His statement, in part, follows: 

“As we near the end of 1943 and find ourselves entering 
our third year of total war, I feel it advisable to comment 
constructively upon the present attitude of the textile indus- 
tries toward War Department business, as seen through the 
eyes of the procurement division of the Ofhce of the Quar- 
termaster General. 

‘It has come as somewhat of a shock in recent months to 
observe a gradual change of attitude in various quarters of 
the textile industries toward Army contracts. Circulars have 
been distributed in some parts of the textile industries con- 
taining material that appears to have encouraged this change 
in attitude. This is regarded as unfortunate. It is believed 
that the Quartermaster Corps numbers among its procure- 
ment personnel, many officers who are thoroughly familiar 
with the textile industries. We know that several difficulties 
have combined to make some mill executives less ready and 
willing to take War Department contracts than formerly. 
We in the Quartermaster Corps are fully aware of these 
difficulties and realize that their cumulative effect has reacted 
adversely upon our procurements. 

“The trend away from Army contracts appears to indicate 
that there are those in the textile industries who feel either 
that the war is near its conclusion or that Quartermaster 
Corps procurement is about over. I do not believe either 
thought is justified. We have a long, long way to go and a 
terrible price to pay before victory will be ours. To travel 
that long road successfully is going to require continued 
large quantities of all types of textiles for maintenance and 
replacement. It is essential for the textile industries to be 
prepared to handle our requirements. 

“It is the policy of the Quartermaster Corps to keep its 
demands upon the textile industries at the lowest point con- 
sistent with being able at all times to supply the troops. We 
do not wish to acquire any textile products which are not 
actually needed. On the contrary, we are anxious to see the 
largest possible supply of textile products made available 
for civilian consumption and have co-operated with the 
WPB to this end. However, we do not want commercial 
users to receive a disproportionate amount of consideration 
by textile executives as compared with the consideration 
accorded the armed forces. We feel every textile executive 
should plan now to take his full part of the requirements 
of the Army and Navy, irrespective of the complications of 
government business. 

“It is the desire of Quartermaster Corps procurement 
officers to go as far as possible in co-operating with industry 
in all matters of mutual interest provided we stay within 
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the limitations of the regulations and legislation under 
which we operate. Your problems are understood, and we 
do not wish to add to them. However, we hope that you 
will consider this whole subject of Quartermaster Corps 
procurement in the light of the foregoing and make your 
products willingly available to us when we need them. In 
other words, we hope and believe that the recent tendency 
to pull away from Quartermaster Corps contracts will be 
reversed and that once again you will stand solidly behind 
us, as you have in the past when we lost no opportunity to 
comment in the highest terms on your support.”’ 


Transformation of Textiles Into Plastics 
Explained To Workers 


How textiles produced in Southern mills have been trans- 
formed into laminated plastics of fibrous materials in sheet 
form immersed in and coated with synthetic varnish to 
harden under heat and pressure to be utilized in aircraft 
and other vital war uses has been demonstrated to textile 
workers by the Formica Insulation Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to illustrate how war production is ‘‘down-the-line” co- 
operative enterprise. 

R. W. Lytle, vice-president in charge of special engineer- 
ing for the Formica plant, in demonstrations conducted at 
Crown Cotton Mills in Dalton, Ga., exhibited and ex- 
plained how cotton goods, when treated and hardened 
under pressure, undergo a transformation to make textiles 
important units of fighting planes and other war imple- 
ments. 

Lytle explained how rolls of duck and 2.50 sheeting are 
passed through a bath of varnish, then through a drying 
oven before being cut into desired lengths. The short sheets 
are piled one upon another and placed in a hydraulic press, 
the platens of which are hollow. Applied pressure—up to 
3,000 pounds per square inch—is followed by heating the 
platens by means of introduction of steam, the mass re- 
maining in the press from 40 to 60 minutes per inch of 
thickness until it becomes an insoluble solid. 

This procedure, Mr. Lytle explained, is followed in the 
Formica technique for manufacture of sheets, tubes, rods or 
special moldings for application in both Army and Navy 
aircraft, for signal corps activities and numerous mechanical 
and electrical insulation parts in Navy ships. 

That cotton has been and is now used in the greatest 
poundage output of the Formica material. Vigilance on the 
part of textile workers to keep out defects of twist and 
weave is the fouhdation upon which succeeding operations 
are built to produce a finished product which will exceed 
Army-Navy specification requirements. The Formica engi- 
neer reported that while cotton is being used at the Cincin- 
nati plant in “the greatest poundage output’ this fabric 
‘has no monopoly in the plastics field as paper, glass cloth, 
woven asbestos and rayon are used.’ Lytle was accompa- 
nied to Dalton by James H. Curran, the Formica Southern 
district sales manager with headquarters at Nashville. 


Navy Plans To Use Less Cloth 


The Navy has made plans to cut from four to six inches 
from the uniform jumper or ‘middie blouse’’ of enlisted 
men and save an estimated $2,000,000. The charge, officials 
said, will eliminate the “blouse effect’ of the jumper and 
improve the appearance of the uniform. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 


you can buy in packages! 


You can’t buy new machines to get Increased 
Production. But you CAN buy it by the pack- 
age in the form of DIAMOND FINISH rings! 
Definite and substantial gains are realized: 
10% or more where standard styles replace 
worn rings; 25% to 50% where our Eadie 
lubricated designs are installed in place of 
conventional rings. Let the world’s largest 
ring shop equip you for MAXIMUM spinning 
and twisting output! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnG CoO. 
Makers of: Sinningand Swister Rings since 1873 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 

MOVING OF 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C0., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY cena Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: K. 3. Pedersen, 801 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-2003), 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635:; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. Q. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Room 809, Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 812 Keller Bldg.. Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
ae Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: FE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
ae N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Youngehbild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Plants, Char- 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Repr.: 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div... Textile Products Section. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 883 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. ¥. 
Ashiey, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 2180 N. Tryon St.., Charlotte, N. C., Mar. . Walter T. Bunce, 


Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 McCall St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922; Sales R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 


127; Warehouse. 1211 McCall St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A.., 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., 
886 Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP.. S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
ae) pee Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
otte, N. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St... 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: 
S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 


and Sou. Dis- 


Boston, Mass. 


J. D. Quern and 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. — : John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W.., Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, : Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett ‘Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer.. i. L. Slever, Charlotte, N. C. _Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg. 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. Cc. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow- 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.;: Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 


tonia Mill 1 Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 


Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, “en Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, 


Tenn Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham, 


Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1L.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 


Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.;: Grady 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, LaGrange. Ga.: 
Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Tel... 8718. Greenville. S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Products Distributing €o., Rock Hill, S. 
C.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
jilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192. 


‘COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.., 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.., 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.:; Corn 
Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. At- 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. Ww. 
ward, Tel. 8886; Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


Worcester, 
Wood- 


UTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 


Cc Boston, Mass. 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, 


Sou. Tape Repr.: 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 


Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
oe? 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth Karns, P. O. 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Textile Mill pupely Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Greensboro, N Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala. 
dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co.., Dallas. res. 


Reps.: J. O. Cole, 


x 846, Green- 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DIXIE TANK & BRIDGE CO., 2146 Lamar Ave., Memphis, Tenn.., 
Tel. 4-6219: 587 Third National Bank Bidg.. Nashville. Tenn. 
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weal. 
)) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN. E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
~ TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
METHODS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


Interior corrosion 
is a deadly enemy 
to water tanks, 
resulting in pre- 
mature replace- 
ment or at least, 
costly repairs. 


We have the best 
equipment obtain- 
able for cleaning and 
repairing tanks, tow- 
ers and standpipes. 
Inspection and esti- 
mating service with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion, and if work is 
required, our effi- 
cient, well - trained 
crew will do the job 
quickly, with a mn- 
imum of bother to 
you. 


Insurance carried at all times with nationally known companies 


— Since 1930 — 


R.E. McLEAN 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paini 
and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BOX 1062 GASTONIA, N. C. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic: STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 . PHONE 159-W + 


GREER, S. C. 


Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS €0., lac. 


328 West Water St SYRACUSE, 
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Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


COLE MANUFACTURING C0. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ESTABLISHED 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 404 oa St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
— at: Columbia, S. C.. Raleigh, N. Texarkana, Ark.. Columbus, 
a. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. . M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr.. Atlanta, Ga.. Technic al Service Man: 
0. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, . Tech. Repr. 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. “ % Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. 7 Taylor, Su Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
8-7508:; Arthur W. Harris, Harris M Co.. Aet.. P. O. Box 1082, Phone 
Main 2618, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
P. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 
248 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala 
Repr.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd. Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas 
Repr. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co.. Grec nville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg., Char 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
we Sou. Sales Mer.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Maer. 
Reps. : P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane. Greenville, S. C.: H. G. 
eieaunaon, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atianta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.;: Dudley H. R. Wigge, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
a nin E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St... New York City. @ 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF Pa. Division Offices: 
Atianta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte. .. C.: G. P. Knig, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.;: 
Louisville, Ky.: ; Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:; 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer... Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen, Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507. High Point, N. C.: C.G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. ae 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive. Decatur. Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. — Executive, 
W. Irvin gy Pres., Charlotte. N. C.;: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. Box 138, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Magr.. ood B. Griffin, 
Pr. O. Box sees. Chariotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr.. H. McM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Repr.: William 
I’. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary. The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery ‘& Crawford, Inc. Spartanburg, S. 
C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Su yply 
Co.. Greenville i Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Gre: nville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.., Atinatn: Ga.: Southern 
eoggy | Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
mm, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.., Statesville Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JOHNSON & SON, Inc., S. C.. Industrial Wax Div... Racine. Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes: S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de Leon Place, N.E.. Phone Hemlock 
0448, Atlanta, Ga. Ciba Co., Inec.. 1517 Hutchison Charlotte, N. 
C., distributors for DRAX in Southern territory. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Der, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 832-34 N. Ma 
rietta St.. Gastonia. N. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. a ae a Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her- 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenvi le, m oe 


LOPER CO... RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Repr.. 
Byrd Miller. 908 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... THE, 60 East 42nd St.. New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: < Life Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales ; Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, Jok in Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1830 W. Congress St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mer... 901 William-Oliver Bldg... At 
lanta 8, Ga.: E. M. Kay, Mer., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 314 W. Henry , < 
Treas. and Gen. Megr., Paul C. Thomas: Sec. H. Bishop. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. P. Carter, K. T. Moore. John T. Wilkes 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer.. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. 

L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch. Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 
W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bide. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. IL. White. American Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta. 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Apt. 10-A. Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Aet.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supp! y Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 
267. Gastonia, N. C.: Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., At 
lanta, Ga.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New of orien Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. ¢ 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C. 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS WENTWORTH 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles Double Duty Travelers 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give Us a 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


> Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
» Ww preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
> improvement entering the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES A New Chemical Treatment 


3 Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal Manufactured only by the 
. Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bow! Cleaner, Kleen- 


Sorey, ond National Ring Traveler Co. 
CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 131 W. Fas Strout, Charlotte, N.C 


l. i Phone 154 NEWTON, N. ms Box 201 L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
2) 220-2000 
Ta SAVE COSTLY WEAR... 
quatity PRODUCE BETTER YARN 
ECONOMY 
WITH THE 
‘ CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
t CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS NEW GRAPHITE METAL 
x CONES - TUBES - ROLLS BOLSTER 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
7 Terr ell Machine (0. Gc This sensational new metal reduces friction be- 
Charlo tte. tween the spindle and bolster, permitting them to 
D. N. C. 
. run more smoothly, lengthening the life of the spin- 
. die blades and improving the quality of the yarn. 
4 H ABOW C HEMICAL Co. Miles Ahead of Cast Iron Bolsters Now In Use! 
erase ants ttn camscalinsl Let us prove it with a trial installation in your mill. 
4 Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 
‘, PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 
2 832-4 N. Marietta St. + Gastonia, N. C. 
9 Unpatented Special Machine Parts, Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Bearings, 
. CoNnoveER, N. C. PHONE 458 Bushings, Guides, Textile Specialties and Springs of Every Description. 
u 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CU., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Kiumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Clif 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ul. Sou. Rep.: 
C. H. Patrick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Ware 
house, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. C. . 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


rEACH & CO., D. W.. Gastonia. N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CU., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. - 


PENICK & FOKD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. VP. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atianta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensburo, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant 
We Pittsburgh, Pu. Dist. Saies Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
. James K. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office. John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Heaith and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bide. Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta. Ga. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Piaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bide... 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. 
Greenville, 5. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. W alter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office : 5738 W. Peachtree St.. At- 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson. 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham. Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. : Landers. Lakeland, Pia. ; KR. R. Boatwrigiit. 
Jacksonville, Fla. : S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt. Raleigh, 
Nix, Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Whelc hel, Columbia, S. C 
G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Kepr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. Ale 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: part of N.C. and S. C. 
Kepr.: T. KE. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Satay renn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Gresaville. S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office’ 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 
W. Ist St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville, S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. 

. C.: Columbin Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co 
lumbia S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond 
Va.: T aylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts.. Norfolk. Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham. N. C.: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 20978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION Charlotte. N. Earle 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St.. S.W.. me gs Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave. Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St.. Co 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney. S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes. 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
L. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean. 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Bidge.. Spartanburg. S. C.: W. T. O'Steen. 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taytor. Jr.. P. O. Box 1308. Charlotte. nw. Cy 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales aod 
Executive Offices, Fafayette Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 
Lawson, c/o Standard<oosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bhig., Greensboro, N 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth Pa.: G. K. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117. Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8813 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales, Co., 651 Humphries 
Tia Gwe Tel. Main 4110, Atianta, Ga.: W. D. Low. Fox Drive, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. ; G. J. MeLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
tributors: Moreland Chemica! Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. Alle. 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office. Guilford Bank Bldg.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. ae at Ty Office and Plant. 621 EK. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville. S. ie J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Revig L.. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Barney R. Cole, Sales and 
Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 
621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. 
Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer... W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Duran 
Dr., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville. S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas... 832 N. 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


— MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. and 
gr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, S. Sta.. Baltimore. W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Golds boro. N. C. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. 
Greensboro. N. €.: B. D. Heath and Cc Ww. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard. Gree nville, F. G. Mitchell, Charleston. S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga. . Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. ‘Baker. textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO.. Greenville. S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnetoe Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. 1. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Green- 
ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 1133 Broadway. New 
York, N. Y. Sou. _Reprs. : S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park. R. No. 8. 
Charlotte, N. C.;: S. Atwood, Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va.: J. B. 
Grooms, 620 W. Charlotte St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. B. Tyson, 358 Pet 
tus Ave.., Mobile, Ala.; J. King, 1116 Capital St.. Houston, Tex 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, > Reps.: R. ms Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


Zz 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231. W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. 
>. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson. 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
Sou. Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas. Tex 
R. B. Dorman, Ae 66, Station C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann. Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: W. E. H. 
Searcy, IIT, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury. Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. 0. Box 1694. Charlotte. 
N.C. Phone 8-09881. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 
Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, ‘Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 

M. J. Bentley. Selling Agent, Atlanta Office. 1317 Healey Blade. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. Whitinsville. Mass. 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave... New York. N. Y¥. 
. W. Horner, Bo 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga.. Ala.. Tenn. and 


Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr.. 935 Henley Place. Charlotte. N. 
covering N. C. and S. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence. R. 1. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning 
302 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. Route No 
15. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


Headed “ 
for Ailants 


any one where’s the best place to stop, and 
it’s a two-to-one bet you'll be directed to 
The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The reason? 
Because it is so modernly up-to-date — 
close enough in to be convenient to every- 
thing and far enough out to be comfortably 
quiet. So, you combine pleasure with busi- 
ness when you make the Atlanta Biltmore 
rour home while in Atlanta. Rates from $3.00. 


at LANT4 


BirLTMorRe 


“TAE SOuUTH'S REME HOTEL” 


Don’t wait until your cards break down, or until 
worn out or damaged wire in your cylinders, 
flats or lickerins causes poor work. Such delay 
results in unnecessary waste and loss of produc- 
tion. “Take a stitch in time’; have an Ashworth 
engineer inspect your cards regularly. Using 
Ashworth surveys, you can budget your card 
repair work and schedule it so that it will min- 
imize interference with production. 


Cc AR D 


vorth 


And as always Ashworth means card clothing 
satisfaction, for its 3 factories, 6 repair shops 
and 7 distributing points assure an uninterrupted 
supply, prompt repairs and ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS. Woolen Div. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River*tt Worcester*t Philadelphia*tt Charlottett 
Greenvillett Atlantatt Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 


"Factory tRepair Shop +Distributing Point 


Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos 
Cards and for all Types of Napping Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing 
for Special Purposes * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors for Platt’s 
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N top rolls...on drawing frames... 
© twister rings, looms, cards, and weav- 
ing machinery! 

Almost everywhere you look in your tex- 
tile plant, there are bearings of some kind. 
And every one of these bearings is using oil 
to reduce friction and power loss and pre- 
vent destructive wear. 


Add them all together and you can’t help 
but appreciate the total savings involved in 
using the right all-purpose oil. 


Through long experience serving textile 
mills, Socony-Vacuum offers Gargoyle 
Vactra Oils as the answer to this multiple- 
bearing problem.These Vactra Oils possess 
a strong attraction for metals and so pro- 
vide extremely persistent films for all-loss 
systems. They resist wiping and rupture to 
keep friction, power loss, and wear down to 
the minimum. 


Get in touch with your Socony-Vacuum 
man today and get these Vactra Oils in 


our mill. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Standard Oil of New York Division, White Star 
Division, Lubrite Division, Chicago Division, White 
Eagle Division, Wadhams Division, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 


HOW TO SOLVE OPERATING PROBLEMS WITH Oui; 
EVER COUNT THE NUMBER OF ' | 
BEARINGS IN YOUR MILL? 
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